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Messages of Congratulation 
. on Scholastic’s 25th Anniversary 





JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


United States Commissioner of Education 


Congratulations and all good wishes to Schglastic Maga- 
zines on their 25th Anniversary! During peace and war, good 
times and bad, your magazines have brought their many 
readers carefully prepared and stimulating analyses of cur- 
rent problems and of contemporary trends in America and 
the world. They have helped tremendously to vitalize school 
curricula and to make the present generation of American 
youth the best informed and most civic-minded of our entire 
history. Your past record assures a future in which the 
Scholastic publications will continue to expand their invalu- 
able services to all schools throughout the country. 


F. L. SCHLAGLE 


Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, Kansas; 
President, National Education Association 


On the occasion of the 25th Anniversary of Scholastic 
Magazine, I wish to offer my congratulations. It has been a 
pleasure to observe the progress of your magazines. I have 
watched their development to their prominent position in 
American education with a great deal of interest. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I congratulate Scholastic on the accomplishments of these 
twenty-five years and extend best wishes for the continuance 
of your service to the schools for many generations to come. 


GEORGE D. STODDARD 
Commissioner of Education, New York State: 
President-elect, University of Illinois 


Your quarter-century of work deserves in my opinion the 
_ approval of all sincere educators and liberal minds. 
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ERIC A. JOHNSTON 


Pres., Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc.; 
Former President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Congratulations on your twenty-fifth anniversary! In so 
saying, my thought goes beyond your editorial staff to in- 
clude the publisher and those who, financing your publica- 
tion, have enabled you to pursue an unprejudiced, unbiased, 
international perspective through the years. May it guide you 
equally well in the difficult days through which we must 
pursue peace. . . . Only if our students in high school provide 
a liaison between yesterday and tomorrow, a basis of under- 
standing between their parents and their new world, can 
we achieve a united, democratic and prosperous country. 
Lacking that, all humanity’s dream of a better, peaceful 
world will fail. Now is the time to-pull off our coats and get 
at it. You have my assurance that the motion picture will 
play its part. 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


President, The Studebaker Corporation 
Chairman, Committee for Economic Development 


In its twenty-five years of existence Scholastic Magazine 
has won a unique place for itself. Mr. Robinson and his asso- 
ciates have my congratulations and best wishes for continued 
and mounting success. 


HARRY M. CHASE 


Chancellor, New York University 


Since its beginnings in Pittsburgh a quarter of a century 
ago Scholastic Magazine has been of immeasurable value in 
emphasizing the benefits of continued education to the youth 
of America. ... No small share of the credit for the faith of 
American youth in higher education belongs to you. My 
sincere congratulations! 


JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Editor, The fournal of the National Education Association 


Heartiest congratulations on Scholastic’s 25th anniversary. 
I am especially interested because our NEA Journal is also 
just closing its 25th year. Both are part of the intellectual 
awakening which is sweeping through the schools — an awak- 
ening which has only begun. Scholastic has carried forward 
the torch with a mighty hand. More power to you. The need 
of our times is for intelligence and ever more intelligence. . . . 
Every good: wish for your next twenty. five years. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


Executive Secretary, National Education Association 


Congratulations! It is a matter of no little distinction to 
have served for a quarter of a century the needs of young 
people whose horizon is being continuously broadened to 
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25 YEARS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
A Unit for This Week 


Do you remember the end of World War I, the jazz age, 
the stock market crash? Do you remember the Versailles 
Conference, the Jap invasion of Manchuria, the rise to power 
of an obscure Austrian paper-hanger? Of course you do. 
Such phrases as “back to normalcy,” “a noble experiment,” 
“the war to end wars,” are more to you than chapter headings 
in history books. They are headlines you have read in your 
daily newspaper, timely subjects that you discussed with 
your friends. Our experiences of the last 25 years, the mis- 
takes we made and the lessons we learned, may help us 
wave the pattern of a better tomorrow. Can we make those 
events, most of which happened before they were born, 
vivid and meaningful to the new generation, in whose hands 
the future lies? 


HOW TO GET READY 

Write to the American Museum of Natural History for 
films telling the story of America in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. (See reference list below.) Assign for careful study the 
pictorial articles, “Twenty-Five Years of American Life” and 
“Time of Conflict.” Ask each student to choose a subject in 
which he is particularly interested Movies, Sports, 
Radio), study the article about it, 
pared to report briefly on significant events and changes. 
Arrange with your school librarian for a display of important 
fiction and non-fiction since 1920. Ask her to gather together 
in a special section, books dealing with the history and cul- 
tural development of the period. Urge students to chose at 
least one book from this reference shelf for home study. 


DURING THE PERIOD 

After showing the movies, discuss with your class the 
events which seem most important in the light of subsequent 
history. Chart on the blackboard, in two parallel columns, 
the story of America at home and abroad from 1920 to the 
present. Show the relationship of events in this country to 
events and conditions throughout the world. What inventions 
have been influential in bringing us closer to the other na- 
tions? How have the lessons of depression and war changed 
our national outlook? What new responsibilities have re- 
sulted from our emergence as a world leader in both wealth 
and power? 

The history of the past 25 years is an extremely compli- 
cated one. If you possibly can, devote more than one period 


(Science, 
and come to class pre- 


to general review, emphasizing the trends symbolized by 
specific events. Close with a brief discussion of the signifi- 


cance of these trends for the future. 


FILMS FOR RENTAL 


The following 16 mm. sound films, each one reel, are ob- 
tainable from the American Museum of Natural History, 
Central Park West and 79th Street, New York 24, N. Y., 
$1.50 per day rental. 

Headlines of the Century, No. 3, 1910-23 
No. 5, 1928-32. 

Boom Days, 1920-32. 

Forward Together, American history from 1933 on. 


; No. 4, 1923-32, 





Questions — Materials — Activities 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF AMERICAN LIFE 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. In the 1920 elections, which party used the political 
slogan “back to normalcy”? 

2. What were “Hoovervilles”? Why was the name unfair 
to President Hoover? 

3. Who said “the only thing we have to fear is fear itself,” 
and when did he say it? 

4. Name the presidents of the United States in order from 
Wilson to Truman. 
For Discussion: 

After the last war there was a “revolution” in manners 
and morals. Do you think changes in our way of life will 
be as great in this postwar period? Do you expect startling 


novelties, or a return to more “old-fashioned” behavior? 


For Further Reference: 

Only Yesterday: An Informal History of the Nineteen- 
Twenties, by Frederick Lewis Allen, Harper, 1931, (O.P.) 

Since Yesterday: the Nineteen-Thirties in America, by 
Frederick Lewis Allen, Harper, 1940, $3.00. 

Our Times — the United States 1900-1925, vol. VI, The 
Twenties, by Mark Sullivan, Scribner’s, 1935, (O.P.) 

Rendezvous with Destiny, addresses and opinions by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, edited by J. B. S. Hardman, Dryden, 
1944 $3.00. 

Democracy Reborn, public papers by Henry A. Wallace, 
edited by Russell Lord, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1944, $3.00. 

Watching the World, by Raymond Clapper, McGraw Hill, 
1944, $3.00. 

What America Thinks, by William A. Lydgate, Crowell, 
1944, $2.50. 

Say, is This the U. S. A.P by Erskine Caldwell and Mar- 
garet Bourke-White, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1941, $3.75. 

Contemporary America: The National Scene Since 1900, 
by Harvey Wish, Harper, 1945, $4.00. : 

This Generation: A Selection of British and American 
Literature from 1914 to the Present, by George K. Anderson 
and Eda Lou Walton, Scott, Foresman, 1939, (O.P.). 


TIME OF CONFLICT 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What was the “Stimson Doctrine” and at which nation 
in particular was it aimed? 

2. In what way did the disillusionment after World War 
I affect efforts for world cooperation? 

3. What policy of inter-American cooperation was _ in- 
augurated in the early thirties? 

4. What action was taken against Italy as a result of 
her invasion of Ethiopia? 

For Discussion: 

Trace the gradual change in American policy from iso- 
lation to active involvement in World War II. What famous 
speech by President Roosevelt may have marked the turning 
point? 
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1920 


President Wilson Offers an Olive Branch 
—Partridge in London Punch 





For the first time a way has been found to put into a 
locomotive the same kind of power that sends big 
battleships forward—turbine drive! 


Developed by Pennsylvania Railroad research in 


conjunction with engineering staffs of Westinghouse 


Electric Corporation and the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
this new kind of locomotive power adds extra 
smoothness in fast runs—and many other notable advantages, 


No bigger than your electric refrigerator, the steam turbine 
! itself can produce power to pull the heaviest loads ue 

@] | TH E TA B L E . at high speeds. And the engineman controls the whole ail 

operation with a single small lever which works _— 

like a gear-shift on an automobile ! suc 

One of the most important changes in the power principle 

of the steam locomotive in over 100 years, the 

turbine drive engine gives promise of a great future 

in the field of train transportation. 


BUY U. S. VICTORY BONDS AND STAMPS 
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open new frontiers for mankind 
Discoveries of the last 25 years 


The last quarter of a century has been one of the most 
eventful periods in the history of the world. It was filled with 
terrible wars, revolutionary upheavals, great depressions, 
struggles toward peace and miracles of science. 

These years, which included the scientific developments 
that emerged from the two World Wars, were history’s most 
active scientific period. It was a time that saw the develop- 
ment and widespread application of previous discoveries 
such as radio, airplanes, plastics, and vitamins. 

During this period new words were added to the vocabu- 
lary of science — radar, movies, virus, cyclotron, sulfas, jet 
propulsion, plasma, penicillin, DDT and atomic bomb. 

Scientists learned how to split the atom and harness the 
autom’s electrons and nucleus. With the development of 
atomic power, a force was developed which the men of the 
next 25 years can use either for unequalled benefits to man 
or for his complete destruction. 


The Age of Science 


Here are some of the inventions and discoveries: 

In the fields of Engineering and Invention the development 
of the gas turbine made possible jet propelled planes in 1943 
and promises to be the future power unit which will drive 
our ships and automobiles. Air conditioning began in 1927 
and has become a great industry. Diesel engines were used 
for trucks and planes by 1928. The Empire State Building, 
the world’s tallest skyscraper, was completed in 1931 and the 
largest ship, Queen Mary, in 1934. In the same year world 
wide two-way telephone bound the world together. Between 
1936 and 1945, smokeless and flashless powder, the Norden 
bombsight, bazookas, buzz bombs, V-2 rockets and subma- 
rines that could stay under water almost indefinitely made 
war more and more terrible. 

Tremendous strides were made in the field of Electronics. 
{he cathode ray tube invented in 1926 became an absolutely 
necessary part of the television and radar sets that were built 
fifteen years later. In 1930 photoelectric cells were used to 
open doors by using a light beam. Six years.later it was pos- 
sible to send pictures by radio to distant continents. The 
electron microscope, using electrons instead of light, ad- 
vanced the progress of science by making visible tiny sub- 
stances never before seen with ordinary microscopes. 

Industrial Chemistry also saw great advances. Ethyl gaso- 


‘ line was first produced in 1923 and high octane gas took the 


knock out of 1937 automobile engines. Sugar was made from 
wood in 1926, and a year later the Germans learned how to 
make gasoline from coal by a method that the Nazis used in 
World War II. Coal became a wonder material from which 
nylon and rubber were made. Wood was turned into alcohol 
and cattle feed by chemists in 1928. It was bent and twisted 
into new and amazing shapes and as plywood combined with 
plastics it was made into speedy airplanes. Inlaid linoleum, so 
widely used today, was invented in 1925. 





A type of radar installation used to detect aircraft. 


Glass was used in new and unusual ways. Modern archi- 
tecture employed glass blocks instead of bricks in 1931 and 
the years between 1936 and 1945 saw glass used for insula- 
tion as foamglass. Glass fibre was made into textiles, ropes 
and even springs. Shock-proof glass and safety glass in auto- 
mobiles protected passengers against splinters. 

In the period between the two wars Metallurgy, or the 
chemistry of metals, made tremendous progress. An outstand- 
ing development was the use of powdered metals. By press- 
ing powdered metals in a mould and baking the resulting 
shape in a “sintering” oven, it was found possible to make 
metal forms faster and cheaper. The most valuable applica- 
tion of powdered metals was the self-lubricating bearing. 
These bearings soak up oil and then gradually release it 
when in use. When a machine is not running, the bearings 
absorb the oil. These bearings have been installed in auto- 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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Back to Normalcy 





Acme 


1. Off with the old (Woodrow Wilson, left), on with 
the new (Warren G. Hardir g, right). In 1921 America 
wished to be led back to the safe world of 1914 





2. Bootleggers and racketeers like Al Capone did a 
rushing business in the prohibition era. Here Govern- 
ment agents dump out kegs of beer seized in a raid. 
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3. The scandal of the Government oil 


shocked 


lands 
America in the ‘20s. Members of the Ha 


istration were exposed for th 


ding admin- 


corrupt dealir gs. 





“Back to normalcy” was the Republican slogan in the 1920 
presidential election. The American people wanted it, and 
voted for it. What they got hardly seems like “normalcy” 
when we look back from the vantage point of 1945. 

“Normalcy” turned out te be a revolution in American 
morals and manners. For young and old alike, the emphasis 
was on good times, merry-making and liquor — illegal liquor, 
because prohibition was the law of the land. It was the Jazz 
Age, the age of flappers who wore their hair and their skirts 
short. Emotionalism was America’s reaction in the bewilder- 
ing days that followed the war. 

At the same time, business boomed. The years under 
Calvin Coolidge from 1923 were seven years of unprece- 
dented plenty. Then in the fall of 1929, the impossible hap- 
pened. The stock market crashed, and in a few short weeks 
thirty billion dollars was swept away! 

Once crowded stores were empty, no smoke came from 
factory chimneys, thousands were homeless or lived in shack 
villages called “Hoovervilles.” Prosperity might have been 
just around the corner, but the wolf was already at the door. 
The shaken people wanted a leader. 











ibrary 

4. Emotionalism ran riot in the postwar years. Hate 
crusades against minorities by the Ku Klux Klan and 
a widespread fear of a Red revolution are examples. 
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19QO=1945 


On March 4, 1933, they heard Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
say in his inaugural address, “. . . the only thing we have to 
fear is fear itself.” They liked his “fighting humanitarianism,” 
and the New Deal gave them renewed hope and confidence 
in the future. 

But the “honeymoon” soon ended. There was a business 
recession; millions were still unemployed. All hope was not 
gone, however. That was evident in the title of the New York 
World’s Fair of 1939. They called it “The World of Tomor- 
row.” Tomorrow was still the time when happy days would 
be here again. 

Then came war, and Americans went all out to win the 
battle of the Home Front. There was complaining about 
rationing and high taxes. The casualty lists made sad reading. 
But the tanks and planes rolled out of the factories on time. 
Victory came, first in Europe and then in the Pacific. 

Now the cycle has been completed. What will the after- 
math of war mean in the “Atomic Age?” 

Before we look into the future, let us take one last glance 
at the world we are leaving behind — the 25 years that hap- 
pened “only yesterday” . . 





age of “flaming youth,” bathing beauties 
Other crazes were marathon dancing, 
Mah Jongg and crossword puzzles. 
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8. Every Sunday afternoon highways were crowded like 
this as the people toured the countryside. The auto- 
entered American life on a 


mobile had mass scale. 





7. Charles A. Lindbergh became a national idol after 
his New York to Paris flight in 1927. His courage 
was an inspiration to the disillusioned generation. 





Brothers 


6. Calvin Coolidge takes the Presidential oath from 
his father in their Vermont farmhouse in 1923 after 
Harding’s sudden death. Business continued to boom. 





11. In 1933 Hoover (extreme right) was 
succeeded by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
here being sworn in for his first term. 
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9. Ticker tape poured from the 10. Millions were unemployed. 
| machines when stocks collapsed Hoover, the new President, had 
| In 1929. The depression was on. no substitute for apple-selling. 
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Depression and the New Deal 12. One of the sweeping 


New Deal reforms was the 
National Recovery Act. 





14. The Works Progress Administration was a New Deal re- 
lief agency. Unemployed were put to work on varied Fed- 
eral projects, such as road-building, sewing and art work. 


13. This is Norris Dam, built to 21 
eocuce cheap power as part of in 
Tennessee Valley development. we 












15. Labor came into its own, and unions grew powerful. 16. In the ‘30s, drought and 
Here a union leader urges workers to continue their sit- dust storms destroyed thousands 
down strike — where men stay in the plants but won’t work. of farms in the Midwest states. 
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. While War Clouds Gathered 


New York Daily News 
17. Jitterbugging wecame a 
national pastime, and swing 
band leaders became heroes. 


Wide World 
18. Millions visited the 
New York and San Fran- 
cisco World’s Fairsin 1939. 


War and Peace 





Wide World 
21. War came in 1941. Women and men alike worked 
in war plants, bought War Bonds, acted as air-raid 
wardens, gave blood to save lives of servicemen. 
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22. The world mourned the toss ot a great leader 
when Franklin Roosevelt died, April 12, 1945. Serv- 
icemen read of their Commander-in-Chief’s death. 








ress Association 
19. In 1940 Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson drew the first number for the 
first peacetime draft in U. S. history. 


Pinney 
20. Wendell L. Willkie was the Republi- 
can presidential candidate in 1940, 
when FDR won a third term. Willkie 
fought for “One World” until his death. 


International 
23. President Truman reads the peace 
declaration. America begins a new era. 
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1. This is the house that Woodrow Wilson built 
League of Nations building in Geneva. By 1920, we 
had renounced the Versailles Treaty and the League. 


3. In 1923, the last Yank troops were withdrawn from 
Germany. Here are the Gls of that day homeward 
bound, some accompanied by their German wives. 





Publie Library 


;. 4. The question thot troubled us — war debts or trade? 


the 


2. By 1921 we were bent on disarmament. That year the 
Washington Conference was held, and U. S., Britain, Japan 
agreed to a 5-5-3 naval ratio. (Above, Jap delegation.) 


4a Timeéo 


“aT WAS the best of times, it was the worst of times, it 


was the age of wisdom, it was the age of foolishness, 
it was the epoch of belief, it was the epoch of incred- 
ulity. 

This passage from Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities might have 
been written about the America of the last twenty-five years, 
It was the period in which America discovered her place in 
the world. There were four stages. 

First, the period of disillusionment. The war to end wars, 
the war to make the world safe for democracy — did neither. 
Power politics was again on the rise. Faced with the cold 
realities of the day, America withdrew from the world. It 
renounced the Versailles Treaty and with it the League of 
Nations. 

Then came Stage I, the years of indecision. It was not 
easy for America to isolate herself from the world. In May, 
1927, Lindbergh flew non-stop from New York to Paris. 
Europe became as close to America as Cuba was at the turn 
of the century. At home, we were prosperous. But a bank- 
rupt Europe threatened our prosperity. 

We could not let the world alone. The world would 
not let us alone Inevitably there followed the third stage 

the era of reluctant involvement. Unofficially, we had our 
observers at the League of Nations and at numerous dis- 
armament conferences. 

The world-wide depression was another cementing factor 
that bound us tigfiter to the rest of the world. We inaugu- 
rated reciprocal trade agreements. We adopted the Good 
Neighbor Policy toward Latin America. We proclaimed the 
Stimson Doctrine — non-recognition of territories seized by 
force — aimed at Japan’s invasion of Manchuria. Unwillingly, 
we were getting more and more involved in the world’s 
affairs. 

Yet, we continued to hope that we could steer clear of 
entanglements. We passed the Neutrality Resolution and 
stuck to it 


In less than two years, the war broke out. We reasserted 


despite the rise of Nazism in Germany. 


our neutrality but there was a growing realization of our 
stake in the outcome of this conflict. 

Then came the sneak attack on Pearl Harbor on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, which ushered in the fourth stage — the years 
of action. 

Following is a newsreel of that quarter of a century — 
The Time of Conflict—in which America rose to a new 
position of dominance in world affairs. 
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e 5. Amnoble try. President Calvin Coolidge, in 1928, signing 
n the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact aimed at outlawing war. With 
) the President is the author of the plan, Secretary Kellogg. 


of Conflict 


7. 1931. Japanese troops invade Manchuria. Is this the be- 
ginning of World War II? U. S. promulgates Stimson Doctrine: 
We shall not recognize as legal areas seized by use of force. 


Brown, Akron Beacon Journal 


8. Hemispheric unity: The Good Neighbor Policy. 





10. As war clouds 
thicken, a peace- 
loving nation seeks 
refuge in neutrality. 
(Right: Photo of Neu- 
trality Resolution.) 








‘ 1934. We inaugurate a policy of reciprocal trade. 
















12. A turning point in American foreign policy, 
President Roosevelt delivering the famous “quaran- 
tine aggressors” speech in Chicago, in Oct. 1937. 
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11. Here is II Duce riding high. It’s 1935, 
he has just invaded Ethiopia. The U. S. 
joins in economic sanctions against him. 








Years of —————SS 
esifafion 13. Spring, 1939, F.D.R. makes last minute appeal to Axis for 


10-year guarantee of peace. (Above Hitler and Ciano on bal- 
cony of German Chancellery after signing Rome-Berlin pact.) 
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14. Sept. 1940, first anniversary of World War Il. We : } 9 / 
trade 50 destroyers for British bases. (Above, U. S. i : ’ : 
gobs ifstructing British tars how to use our guns.) 





Press Association 


15. March 1941. We go a step further. 
We offer the Allies planes like this, and 
supplies, on a lend-lease arrangement. 






16. Roosevelt and Churchill, at a momentous meeting 
“at sea” in August 1941, issue a joint declaration of aims, 
known as the Atlantic Charter, toward a better world. 
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17. Dec. 7, 1941! The U.S.S. Arizona in 
smoke after Jap attack on Pearl Harbor. 
1 Germany and Italy join in war against us 


= | Years of 
«« | Action 


pact.) 


Press Association 
19. Beginning of the end, D-Day, 
June 6, 1944, as viewed by Gls 
from landing barge off Normandy. 





Signal Corps Photc 
) 18. First meeting of Big Three — Stalin, Churchill, 
Roosevelt — at Teheran, Iran, November 28-Decem- 
ber 1, 1943, charts the road to ultimate victory. 
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Internationa} 


ther. 
‘ oa 20. The hope for a brighter future. Secretary of 
veneill State Edward Stettinius addressing the United 


Nations Conference at San Francisco, June 1945. 


International Press Association 


21. Atomic bomb dropped 22. At last, the day of days: V-J Day, 
on Hiroshima Aug. 6, 1945. . August 14, 1945. Celebrants at Times 


New vistas, progress or havoc? Square, in New York City What now? 








Japan’s Banks Seized 


What Happened 
Jap&n are now firmly if the hands 
General Douglas MacArthur. In a dra- 
matically swift maneuver, the Allied 
Supreme Commander ordered armed 
American troops to seize and occupy 
thirty-one major Japanese banks and 
financial institutions in seven principal 
cities. Among the stockholders to be 
closed out are Emperor Hirohito him 
self, his imperial household and all of 
the government-dominated agencies 
The assets of the banking houses are 
estimated to total billions of dollars. It 
was these funds that finan nd Nippon s 


: The purse strings of 


var effort and economic penetration of 
the Asiatic continent. 

Meanwhile, U. S. Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes announced that a new 
plan for the occupation of Japar had 
been accepted by the principal Allied 
powers. According to his statement 
there will be a preliminary commission 
meeting Washington to be followed 
soon thereafter by the establishment of 
a control commission that will sit in 


Tokyo. It is expected that the Far East 


erm Commission will formulate Allied 
policy on Japan and that the Allied con 
trol commission will supervise the carry 
ing out of this policy. The former com 


mission will include not only the Bft 
Powers but also the smaller nations 
which are vitally interested in Far 
Eastern settlements. such as Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, the Netherlands, 
the Philippines and possibly Ind 

Not directly related to these two de- 
velopments is the latest government 


















crisis in Tokyo. On October 5, Prince 
Higashi-kuni’s Cabinet tendered _ its 
resignation. 

\ new government was formed under 
the premiership of Baron Kijuro Shide- 
hara. By October 8 he had completed 
the formation of a 15-man cabinet. 

What's Behind It: The seizure of the 
Japanese banks stills the financial heart 
of the “East Asia Co-Prosperity” dream 
which the Japs so long cherished. It 
deprives them of the last opportunity 
for economic aggression now that their 
military 
smoke. 

Despite the creation of the Far East- 
ern Commission, major contro] of Japan 


ggression had gone up in 


will undoubtedly remain in American 
hands and General MacArthur will 
probably continue to be the Supreme 
Commander of all the Allied occupa- 
tion forces and the executor of what- 
ever policy is decided upon. This is as 
it should be. For the overwhelming 
role that the United States played in 
defeating Japan entitles her to 


of dominance in Far Eastern settle- 


1 position 


ments. The establishment of an inter 

Allied commission is unquestionably a 

concession On our part but it is also 

motivated by the fee ling that 

lating policies—as in everything else 
1 dozen heads are better than one 


in formu- 





Press Association 


Gen. Eisenhower and Gen. Patton leaving Eisenhower's headquarters after a 


conference. Patton was reprimanded for not denazifying his command area. 





Patton Rebuked 


What Happened: General George S. 
Patton Jr., has become a general with- 
out an army. By order of his chief, Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, “Two-Gun” 
Patton has been relieved as commander 
of the Third Army and he was simul- 
taneously removed from the post of 
military governor of Bavaria. The noted 
combat general has been placed in an 
unimportant command as head of the 
Fitteenth Army, virtually a “paper 
army” stationed at Bad Nauheim whose 
sole task is to write a military history 
of the European war from D-Day to 
the capitulation of Germany. To. suc- 
ceed him, General Eisenhower has ap- 
pointed Lieut. Gen. Lucian K. Trus- 
cott. 

Preceding the removal of General 
Patton, a thorough 
had taken place in Bavaria. The 
pro-Nazi Minister-President Friedrich 


“house-cleaning” 


Schaeffler was ousted from office and 
was replaced by Dr. Wilhelm Hoegner 
of Munich, an old-time Social Demo- 
crat and outspoken foe of Hitlerism. 

What’s Behind It: Good generals are 
not necessarily good civil administrators. 
General Patton bv his recent assertion 
that he saw no need for de-Nazification 
of Germany automatically disqualified 
himself for the job assigned to him, 
which was expressly —to de-Nazify 
Germany. 


Transport Pact 


At least one inter- 
national treaty has been signed in Eu- 
rope since V-E Day. Eleven nations 
have recently concluded an agreement 
to work together to speed relief sup- 
plies over Europe’s 
routes and to prepare a plan for uniform 
tariffs and rates for postwar inter- 
national traffic. For this purpose an 
Inland Transport Organization was set 
up. The agreement is to remain in effect 
for two years. Its signatories are the 
United States. Britain, Russia, France, 
Yugoslavia, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Greece and 
Czechoslovakia. 

What’s Behind It: The immediate 
tasks of the ITO are aimed at helping 
Europe through the coming winter. 


What Happened: 


inland transport 
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Big Five Council Fails 


What Happened: Osiruary NOTE: 
Died none too suddenly and not un- 
expectedly, the first session of tle Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers. It died without 
leaving a will and last testament. 

After 22 days of continual meetings, 
the Foreign Ministers cf the five fore- 
most Allied powers agreed only on the 
tact that they could not agree. Thus the 
first peace conference of World War I 
ended in complete failure. The Big Five 
which maintained unity in the war 
found themselves disunited in the 
framing of the peace. Nothing has been 
decided. Nothing has been put on 
paper and signed. There has been no 
final communique issued. No machinery 
nad been provided for future meetings. 
No instructions had been given to the 
Foreign Ministers’ deputies to carry on 
the work. The Council just passed out 
of existence. The only possible “out” 
still left as matters stand now is an- 
other conference of the Chiefs of State 

Truman, Attlee, Stalin and possibly 
de Gaulle and Chiang. 

A statement issued by U. S. Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes declared that 
“the differences which developed were 
explored in a spirit of conciliation, and 
that there is good reason to believe 
that with continued patience and un- 
derstanding on all sides an agreement 





Bishop in the St. Louis Star-Times 


Based on a poor foundation 


OCTOBER 22, 


‘on essentials can be attained. We are 


1945 


determined upon that outcome.” 

What’s Behind It: Who the “villain’ 
is in this international drama will have 
to be decided by future historians. It is 
known, however, that the final dead- 
lock developed over Soviet Foreign 
Commissar Vyacheslav M. Molotov’s 
firm demand to exclude France and 
China from the Council’s discussions of 
peace treaties with Romania, Bulgaria 
and Hungary. Originally, when the 
Council opened on September 11, it 
was unanimously agreed to allow all 
five powers to take part in these dis- 
cussions. It has been suggested in semi- 
official quarters that a general peace 
conference of all the United Nations 
be summoned. 


Palestine 


What Happened: The Jewisti peopie 
of Europe are still our “forgotten ally.” 
Tens of thousands of them are languish- 
ing in camps in Germany and Austria 
awaiting permission to emigrate to 
Palestine. President Truman has re- 
cently moved to remedy this neglect. 
He directed General Eisenhower to do 
all in his power to aid the displaced 
Jewish families in the part of Germany 
under our control. The President also 
appealed formally to British Prime Min- 
ister Attlee to open the doors of Pales- 
tine to 100,000 Jewish immigrants. The 
British are reported to have replied 
that they would like to have the United 
States share with them the responsibility 
of solving the Palestine problem. 

What’s Behind It: The Jews of Eu- 
rope were the first casualties in the war 
against Nazism. The Labor Party dur- 
ing the election campaign had promised 
to support a Jewish homeland in Pales- 
tine. But in view of the tense inter- 
national situation at present, the Labor 
Government is hesitant to carry out this 
promise unless it is assured of the back- 
ing of other powers. 


Crowley and FEA 


What Happened: The zgency that 
tought the enemy on the economic front 
went out of existence on October 15. 
President Truman ordered the death 
of the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion after accepting the resignation of 
its chairman, Leo T. Crowley. Mr. 
Crowley also resigned as head of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 

Since its creation in 1943, the FEA 
worked with some $35 billion. One of 
its chief duties at first was to secure 
supplies from neutral countries before 
the Axis could buy them. Later it had 





Leo T. Crowley 


control of obtaining and supplying ma- 
terials needed in liberated areas. 

By Dec. 30, its many functions will 
be split among the State, Commerce, 
and Agriculture Departments, and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
The State Department gets the impor- 
tant job of taking care of Lend-Lease, 
UNRRA, and disposal of surplus prop- 
erty Overseas. 

What’s Behind It: The Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration was established 
to unify all the foreign economic af- 
fairs of the Government. Its activities 
prove that in international warfare, it 
is as important to win the economic 
battles as the military ones. 


Navy Reorganized 


What Happened: Clear the decks for 
peace! That will be Navy policy now 
that President Truman has authorized 
reorganization. 

President Truman’s order, based on 
recommendations of Secretary For- 
restal, calls for the abolition of the post 
of Commander in Chief of the U. S. 
Fleet. Chief command of the Navy will 
be transferred to the chief of naval 
operations. Both positions are now filled 
by the same man, Fleet Admiral Er- 
nest J. King. 

The President asked that the work 
ot the various branches be divided into 
three main categories — military, ad- 
ministrative, and industrial activities. 

Two new offices have been author- 
ized. One will coordinate research, ex- 
perimental and development activities. 
The other office will coordinate all 
Navy purchasing. contracting and pro- 
duction work. 

What’s Behind It: The Navy Depart- 
ment is to be congratulated for not 
losing any time in getting rid of now 
unnecessary wartime activities. 












Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach. 
He wanted oil strikers to arbitrate. 


Strike Problem 


What Happened: President Truman 
resorted to wartime tactics to solve 
peacetime strikes. He 
seizure of the properties of 
ducing and refining companies affected 
by a fifteen-State strike of CIO oil 
workers. 

The drastic move came after con 
ferences failed to settle the union’s de 
mands for a 30 per cent wage increas« 
Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach pro 
posed that the dispute be submitted t 
arbitration, but the oil 
fused. Plant seizure was the only way 
left to get the strikers back to work 

But in New York City it was business 
as usual again as the elevator workers 
went back on the job after a six-day 
strike. Both the building owners and 
the strikers agreed to Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey’s proposal to have the strike 
issues decided by arbitration 

Reconversion in the automobile in 
dustry was still hampered by strikes 
Work stoppages shut down 500 saw 
mills in the Pacific Northwest and 102 
coal mines in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. 

What’s Behind It: From New York 
to California, from Maine to Florida 
strikes were crippling business and in 
dustry. In some cases, workers probably 
were entitled to their demands. In 
others, management may have been in 
the right. In any case, the failure in 
the oil controversy proved that some 
thing more than conciliation is needed 
to quiet the unrest. Unless that “some- 
thing more” comes out of the labor- 
management conference to be held in 
Washington November 5, Congress will 
have to draw up a new set of rules to 
keep industrial peace. 


ordered _ the 


25 oil-pro- 


ompanies reé 


Minimum Wages 


What Happened: A new phase of 
President Truman’s reconversion pro- 
gram jis running into trouble. In Sen- 
ite committee hearings on a bill to in- 
crease the minimum wage trom 40 to 
65 cents an how strong opposition has 
leveloped in the President’s own party. 
[The Southern Democrats ar 


Id require 


igamsl 


the proposal because it wot 


great increases in Souther wage rates. 
Supporters of the bill have testified that 
the increase is necessary to meet highe: 


living costs. 

The unemployment compensation bill 
led all the rest on President Truman’s 
list of “must” legislation. Right now it 


1S gathering dust on the she lf Ww here the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
put it. 


There is a possibility that the same 
fate is in store for the Administration 
backed Full Employment Bill. After 
weakening it by amendments, the Sen 
ite passed the measure, 71 to 10. But 
hearings by the House Committee on 
Expenditures have so far been un- 
friendly. 

What’s Behind It: These three meas- 
ures are designed to improve the lot 
of America’s workers. Veterans and wat 
workers are showing impatience with 
the tendency of Congress to turn 
thumbs down. President Truman is also 
getting restless. and a showdown with 
Congress on the reconversion program is 


in sight. 


Tax Reduction 


What Happened: Relief is in sight 
for America’s taxpayers. The House 
Ways and Means Committee has ap- 
proved a program that will ease the 
burden of the individuals and corpora- 
tions by $5,319,000,000 in 1946 

If Congress passes the committee's 
proposals, all taxpayers will be able to 
give Uncle Sam at least 10 per cent 
less than they did in 1945. About 12,- 
(00,000 persons with low incomes will 
be dropped from the tax rolls altogether. 

The committee voted to lighten the 
wartime tax load of business by reduc- 
ing the excess profits tax rate on cor- 
porations from 85% per cent to 60 per 
cent. This tax would be repealed alto 
gether Jan. 1, 1947, rather than at th 
end of this year as recommended b: 
Secretary of the Treasury Vinson. Th 
committee said that their measur 
would benefit about 250,000 com 
panies, while the Treasury plan would 
bring relief to only 19,000 corpora- 
tions. 


? 


Committee members did follow Sec- 
retary Vinson’s recommendation to 
freeze payroll taxes at the present 1 
per cent level through 1946. It was 
scheduled to rise to 2% per cent on 
Jan. 1, but an over-all readjustment of 
the social security system was thought 
necessary first. 

[The committee program also calls 
for excise taxes (on theater admissions, 
luxury items, etc.) to drop back to 
1942 levels after next July. This means 
that the admissions tax will be cut in 
half and the tax on jewelry and furs 
will be 10 per cent instead of 20 per 
cent 

What’s Behind It: Tax reductions 
cannot be large at this time because 
Government expenditures must continue 
at high levels for some time even though 
the shooting war is over. Secretary Vin- 
son warned the committee that tax re- 
ductions of more than $5,000,000,000 
right now would bring on inflation or 
deflation. The committee heeded this 
warning, even though they plan to 
achieve the reduction by vastly dif- 
ferent methods than those proposed by 
the Administration. It is to be hoped 
that Congress as a whole keeps this 
danger in mind when they vote on a 
new tax program. 

In any case, whatever plan becomes 
law this year will only be a stop-gap 
measure. Further smal] reductions in 
taxes may be possible relatively soon. 
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to demonstrate true 
decentralization 


na ll nel 


Nankin Mills—one of the first Ford Village Industries 


At waterpower sites in Michigan, 
along the Huron, Rouge and Raisin 
rivers, you see them—18 “Village 
Industries” established by Ford. 

Here work nearly 5000 men and 
women who know the peace and se- 
curity of having “‘one foot on the soil 
...and one in industry”. They live on 
their farms nearby. ‘They earn good 
cash incomes from their shopwork. 

Since 1921, these busy little indus- 
tries have been examples of true 
decentralization. That means they 
are separated from the main plants, 
and distributed over the country- 
side. They do not do the same work 
as the main plarts. Though small, 
they are complete, each doing its 
own job from start to finish. 


EXPECT THE “FIRSTS” FROM FORD! 


These small industries are made 
possible by methods worked out in 
big city shops. They spread their 
benefits widely. They distribute 
wages ... end power waste... as- 
sure finer workmanship on small but 
important things like gages, lamps 
and carburetors. 

Mr. Ford visions the time when 
big companies will be made up of “a 
lot of little centers.” And by proving 
that idea practical, with the “Village 
Industries,” he has established 
another Ford “‘first.” 

In the days ahead, when motor- 
cars are again made at Ford, Amer- 
ica will continue to profit by such 
forward-looking thinking and plan- 
ning and doing. 











The Age of Science 


(Conclugled from page 3) 


mobiles, trucks and many other machines and never require 
any attention during the life of the machine 

Another important development of this period was the 
invention of stainless steel, a mixture of 12 to 18 per cent 
chrome and steel. The use of tungsten steel benefited indus- 
try greatly in this period. Tungsten steel tools did not lose 
their cutting edge even when red hot from high speed use. 
Tungsten filaments in electric light bulbs led to the superior 
type of light now in use 

Beryllium-copper was an important discovery also. Bery]- 
lium is a metal two-thirds the weight of aluminum. A mixture 
of 2 per cent Beryllium and copper was found to be harder 
than steel and more suitable for some types of springs than 
the best steel. 

In Medicine wonderful new discoveries aided the battle 
against disease and pain. Surgeons began to use cyclopro- 
pane gas as an anesthetic during operations in 1933 and 
found it superior to ether. Alcohol and procaine injections 
made small operations painless in 1944 and new hope was 
given to the blind by a new operation that transplanted the 
corneas or lenses of human eyes from one person to another. 


Treatment of cancer with neutron rays was started in 1938 


which gave new hope of conquering that dread disease. 
There was a rapid succession of serums and vaccines from 
1931 to 1945 which advanced man’s protection against yel- 
low fever, scarlet fever, sleeping sickness, influenza, pneu- 


monia and whooping cough 
Infantile paralysis that crippled so many children was still 
not conquered but the Australian nurse, Sister Kenny, 











brought her hot pack treatment to the United States in 1933 
and helped many sufferers to recover the use of their limbs. 
Fluorine was first used to combat tooth decay in 1944. One 
of the most important discoveries of the same year was syn- 
thetic quinine. The war in the Pacific had cut us off from 
the normal supply of quinine, the most effective drug against 
malaria. With a cheap and plentiful supply of quinine, con- 
tro] of malaria will be greatly increased. 

Blood chemistry hit a new high in 1941 with life-saving 
plasma. Thousands of wounded soldiers uSed to die from 
loss of blood or from shock caused by lack of fluid in their 
veins. In World War I], the use of blood plasma reduced 
death from shock and loss of blood to all time low. 

Plasma is made by whirling blood around in a centrifuge, 
a machine something like a cream separator, until the red 
blood cells separate from the rest of the blood leaving a clear 
liquid. This clear liquid is plasma and is used in preference 
to blood because it keeps better. 

Other parts of blood that came into use during 1944 were 
fibrin foam for healing wounds and gamma globulin which 
was used in the treatment of measles. 

In the fields of Astronomy and Anthropology little kndwn 
discoveries were added to our knowledge. The first movies 
of the planet Mars were made through a telescope in 1926, 
showing “canals” which may prove that life exists there. 
Construction was begun on the 200-inch California telescope, 
the world’s largest, in 1929. The planet Pluto was discovered 
in 1930. The prehistoric Java man was discovered in 1926 
and man was found to have existed as early as 60,000 years 
ago. 

rhese discoveries of the past quarter century have led to 
great changes in our daily lives The future will see even 


greater discoveries. A new Age of Science has dawned. 


Wide W 





Discovery in 1922 that Vitamin A could help prevent certain types of blindness led 
scientists to explore the field of vitamins. Vitamin D helped to prevent rickets, a 
softening of the bones caused by lack of sunlight and foods like milk which supply 
calcium for the bones. Plastics have made great changes in American life. Earliest 
popular plastic was celluloid. Cellophane now widely used was invented in 1924. 
Plasma was an outstanding discovery used as temporary substitute for blood lost 


Wide World through severe wounds. Left: A machine that turns out vitamin capsules. Center: 


Plastic radio cabinets. Right: Medical aide giving plasma to a wounded soldier. 
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The Story of Audrey Connor 


In the lively atmosphere of WGY’s’ 
studios and control rooms, Audrey Connor 
edits a popular science program. She 
schedules programs, rewrites them for 
transcription, handles inquiries, and some- 
times pinch-hits at the microphone. Her 
big day is Wednesday when she acts as 
hostess to the eminent scientists who 
speak on the G-E radio program, the 
Science Forum. These are the men and 
women who are opening new doors to 
research and postwar invention. 

“The great thrill in my job,” Audrey 
says, “is working with these famous people, 
every week relearning that in spite of the 
pressure of their work, they never lose 
their patience, naturalness, and easy 
humor.” General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
New York. 
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Growing up in Middletown, N. Y. was fun—for Audrey liked At Albany State Teachers College she majored in language and 
doing things, whether it was going on picnics, sketching, entering business, took time out to be art editor of the Commerce Desens 
her drawings in school art shows, or taking up ice skating. ment annual and to follow many college sport and social activities. 
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After coming to WGY as a secretary, she learned of an opening as Audrey has three hobbies: golf, horseback riding, and twin brothers, 
science editor, submitted a trial script—and got the job. Her work both Marines in radar operation. She's been a leader, too, in 
varies from editing script to coaching guest speakers. young business women's organizations. 
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Turning Points in World History 








Text by Jean Lee Latham 
Drawing by Samuel Nisenson 








IfTuis IS MARATHON il! —- 





ON a hill overlooking the sea some twenty-five miles above 

Athens, Pheidippides, an Athenian runner, put on his 
heavy armor of a Greek foot soldier, and shivered. Not from 
fear, From weariness. He hadn't slept well these last few 
nights since he'd returned to Athens from Sparta. The people 
had hailed him with cheers as he ran the last weary steps into 
the city. While he struggled for breath, their eager tongues 
spoke for him. x 

“What's the good news? How many men will Sparta send 
to help us against the Persians? The other cities have failed 
us! But you bring good news! How many, Pheidippides?” 

“Sparta . . . refuses. There’s . . . no help.’ 

A heavy silence had fallen around him. He had failed. He 
had disgraced the oath he had taken — “never to forsake my 
comrade in the ranks but to fight whether alone or with 
others —” His journey to Sparta had been a fight alone. And 
he had failed. 

Now he stood near the headquarters tent, where the Greeks 
looked down on the Persian horde filling the plain below. The 
Persians began to move on the road to Athens. Miltiades, the 
Athenian general, ordered the Greeks to leave the protecting 
hills, to plunge down on the Persian host, to fight them hand 
to hand! Pheidippides wouldn't fight alone this time, but with 
his comrades. 

Before night fell on that bloody day, the Persians fled in 
disorder, leaving 6000 dead on the field. Pheidippides cast 
off his heavy armor and his spear. But he could not cast off 
the weight of that remembered silence in Athens, the day he 


Next Week: “This Was the Noblest Roman — “ 















THE RUNNER OF ATHENS 


had brought the news from Sparta. He rose and flexed his legs. 
How far was it? Twenty-five miles? He'd run greater dis- 
tances Many times.... 

His comrades tried to dissuade him. He was too tired! 
The strain of that run... . But he shook off their hands, and 
set Out with long, swinging strides toward Athens. 

The anxious Athenians saw him coming, ran to meet him, 
and lifted him when he collapsed. 

“We have won!” That was all he could gasp. Though his 
lips moved again, no sound came. But Athenian citizens could 
read the breathless words. “To fight — whether alone or with 
others. . . .” Pheidippides smiled. The heavy weight lifted. 
When his overtaxed heart suddenly stopped beating, he still 
smiled. He had fought alone and won. Just as the Athenians 
had stood alone and turned back the powerful Persian army 
at the battle of Marathon, in 490 B.C. 


The Olympic Marathon race has come down in history to 
commemorate that deed. And the battle of Marathon is 
remembered as a turning point in history. For it saved the 
culture of Greece for the world. On that crucial day, Pericles 
was a boy of nine, and many of the greatest men of Greece 
were yet unborn. Had Persia destroyed Athens, the future of 
western Civilization might have been changed forever. 
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H. O. ‘'Fritz’’ Crisler, Ath- Ed *‘Tex'' McKeever, Frank H. Leahy, Director of 
letic Director and Head Foot- Head Football Coach, Athletics and Head Coach of 
ball Coach, University of Cornell University. Univ. of Notre Dame, on 
Michigan. leave of absence to Novy. 
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MACGREGOR-GOLDSMITH ADVISORY STAFF 
MacGregor-Goldsmith Football Equipment is designed and field 
tested under the careful supervision of the MacGregor-Goldsmith 
Advisory Staff whose members have played the game and have 
developed winning teams. 


Boys! MacGregor-Goldsmith Football 
Equipment Will Help You Be a Star, Too! 


Players, coaches and physical directors agree there’s no sports equip- 
ment like MacGregor-Goldsmith. Keep remembering it! Keep say- 


ing, “Mine’s sure going to be MacGregor-Goldsmith when it’s 


~ i ioe MEMBER: The Athletic 
available again. Institute, a non-profit 


Organization dedi 
And if you want to learn ‘How to Fly” like the athletes who are greot flyers, write Se 


for a copy of “How to Fly". . . a 32-page book which tells you all about flying and national physical fit- 
fighter tactics. 
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MacGregor-Goldsmith Inc. 
John and Findlay Streets 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


Here is my 10c to pay the cost of postage and handling for a copy of the 
booklet—"How to Fly.” 
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JOHN AUGUSTUS ROEBLING 
(1806-1869) 
Pioneer Bridge Builder 


OHN A. ROEBLING spent most of his 
life convincing people that suspension 
bridges spanned vast distances best. 

He was born in Muhlhausen, Prussia, 
and studied engineering in Berlin. He 
intended to be a farmer when he came 
to America in 1831. When he died 38 
years later he was known as the greatest 
bridge engineer of his time. 

A suspension bridge has its roadway 
hung from huge cables which swing from 
supporting piers. The wires in the cables 
must be spun one by one across space by 
wheels running on temporary cables. 
Then the wires are pressed into strong 
cables which hold up the roadway. 

Five thousand strands of steel wire 
were spun for the four cables of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, Roebling’s triumph. 

The tremendous suspension bridges 
in many nations are monuments to Roeb- 
ling’s vision and engineering skill. 
































4. The success of the 
Niagara bridge led 
to the general use of 
suspension bridges. 
Roebling died from 
injuries received 
while working on the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 




























1. While working a; 
an engineer in Penn- 
sylvania, Roebling hit 
upon a substitute for bf 
the hemp rope used |~ | 
to drag boats from |= 

1 one canal to another. 


THAT HAPPENS T00 
OFTEN! THEY SHOULD 
USE A ROPE MADE 7 
OF WIRE. 














































GIVE ME A CHANCE 
AND I'LL PROVE THAT 
A BRIDGE SUSPENDED 
FROM CABLES 
) WILL WORK, 


WHOEVER HEARD OF HANGING A 
BRIDGE FROM PIERS. INSTEAD OF 
PUTTING IT ON TOP OF THEM? 























2. In 1841 he made the first wire rope in America. Later, Roeb- 
ling urged its use for suspension bridges. 





















3. Roebling’s first 
bridge was a success. 
But in 1851 famous 
engineers predicted 
failure for his rail- 
road suspension 
bridge at Niagara 


OUR WIRES WELL. 

AFTER FOUR YEARS 
\, OF WORK THE 
BRIDGE /$ 




















work, Washington Roebling 
S| became ill. From 1872 until 
the bridge was finished in 
1883, he directed the work 
from his bedroom window. 








WE HAVE SPUN \ 




















































It’: 


It’s today, and tomorrow, and every day —as the 


boys come home. 


Railroads played a major part in their comings 
and goings. Trains carried almost all of them— 
many of them time after time. More than a_mil- 
lion a month are riding the trains right now. 


And trains successfully handled the even bigger 


job of carrying nine-tenths of the mountains of 


material which they needed to 


win the war. 


The end of the war means many 
things to many people. One thing 


it means to the railroads is a 


LET’S FINISH 
THE JOB 
BUY 
VICTORY BONDS 


chance to get long-denied material for- building 
new locomotives, new freight cars to replace 
equipment worn by war service—and fine, new 
passenger trains to provide added comfort and 


luxury in swift, safe travel. 


Railroads are at work on these things now, today 
and every day. In that great time just starting, 
they will serve you in better style than ever 
before — but with the same re- 
sponsible and faithful perform- 
ance upon which America has 
learned, both in war and in 
peace, that it can rely. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


—Coonivé AntEAC 








By Herbert Best 


Synopsis of First Installment 


Zeph Post, a hunter by choice and 
a farmer by necessity, gets a poor 
return on his trading at the store. 
On his way home he broods over the 
filling up of the upper New York 
State wilderness with settlers, and 
longs for his old life in the woods 
during and right after the Revolu- 
tion. When he reaches his farm, he 
smells smoke, and his first glimpse 
shows his house burned to the 
ground. His children, Dan’l, Eldest, 
and Young ’Un come to meet him, 
telling him their mother had burned 
to death while they were out doing 
chores. Zeph hands the oxen, Peter 
and Paul, over to Dan’l, tells him to 
stay there, and disappears into the 
woods. 

The neighbors, hearing of the bad 
mews, drive out.to the Post farm to 
offer help. But Dan’! insists their 
father wanted them to stay right 
there, and he and his sisters refuse to 
move or to depend on others, though 
they will have a struggle just to live. 








CHAPTER THREE 


AT skittered ahead up the trail, his 
white paws dabbing at things he 
pretended were hiding under the dry 
leaves. Young’un chased after, with 
three steps and a prance, three’ steps 
and a prance, just as she’d dreamed 
last night. "Twas the whippoorwill step, 
the only step that could be danced to 
whippoorwill music. So it was right 
useful to know, being there were no 
fiddles, and no barn raisings up here in 
the woods. And nobody for partner. If 
it hadn’t been for the squirrel-skin bag 
she carried, she could have risen to her 
toes on the final note of “will” and 
done a wing-flap with both arms. She’d 
try it sometime if she ever found her- 
self going anywhere with empty hands. 
Which wa’n’t nowise likely. Not while 
Dan'l and Eldest had breath to call. 
Dan’l was bowed beneath the farm, 
and trying to act like he was Pa, so 
nothing would suit Eldest but she’d got 
tu be Ma. And go Ma one better, for 
Ma wouldn't have needed the salt 
ground fine. "Twould have been enough 
te crack it small with the back of the 
axe. Eldest was getting pernickety. 
Which was why Young’un was off up 
the trail with a squirrel skin of salt, 
and hunting for a smooth worn rock, 





and a water-rounded stone to grind 
with. Cat had come along, part for 
company, and part because Cat was 
growing mighty wild since the house 
was burned. 

Poor Pa. He belonged in the woods, 
not in the cleared farmlands. Knowed 
every sound and sign, and could call 
beasts and birds so they'd call back to 
him, or sing. Young’un twittered to a 
watching squirrel, and got him to 
scolding, but Pa would have had him 
nigh dropping out the tree with rage. 
Pa said there was nothing like a good 
political argument with a squirrel. 
Didn’t matter which side you took, the 
squirrel could still outcuss you. But 
there! It wasn’t fair to wish Pa back 
again. He was like to be a sight hap- 
pier in Canady or wherever he was at. 

Poor Ma, down jn the burying lot 
back of the Settlement. The neighbors 
were right, Young’un could see that, 
when they came for her. And the things 
the Preacher had said then, and later 
over the grave, had been nice as nice. 
Most everyone had wept to think so 
noble a-woman as Ma had gone from 
the earth. And it was good to be told 
she was so certain sure of the Ever- 
lasting Life. Still and all it was hard to 
know she was gone for good; Young’un 
had been down to the burying ground 
since, to talk to Ma and tell her how 
well things were going, so Ma shouldn't 
feel lonesome. 

She would have liked to take the 
road, and follow it plumb through the 
middle of the settlement. Some day 
she’d do just that, brave as though 
going to Meeting. This time she’d make 
shift to slip into the Tavern yard un- 
seen and have word with Phebe Cal- 
lender, who wasn’t above seventeen 
years for all she was hired girl and 
soon to marry Eph Birdsell. And Phebe 
would lend the bowl when she heard 
how bad it was needed for the salt. 

She kept downhill, cross-lots, get- 
ting a scare from someone’s strayed 
sow who charged out from a berry bush 
where she had her sucklings. The geese 
out back of the Tavern drove Cat up 
ar. apple tree and she had to climb after 
and then carry him. The bees in four 
log hives were working their fool heads 
off, in and out and in and out. Seven 
other hives looked to be empty. Pa said 
Cicero cherished his pesky little in- 
sects more than most folks did their 
livestock. 

Young’un looked up the road and 
down, before coming out of the Tavern 
yard, then scuttled across the ruts. She 
would liefer wade Cold Brook in a 


snowstorm. But one day she'd stand | 
spang in the middle of the road, before} 


Meeting, gowned in homespun of 





























































If so, you have a chance to win a 
scholatship—in a college of your own 
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own spinning and maybe weaving, too. 
She'd be tall, and thin, and delicate 
seeming, and exchange greetings and 
talk of ailments once you learned the 
way of it. 

Gunsmith’s shop sounded perilous 
with the splashing of the water-wheel 
outside, and the groaning and creak 
ing of timbers within. But when Cat 
was past the doorway, he saw it was 
safe, and with Young’un comforting 
him sheathed his claws. There was 
Phebe, sitting in the corner in the lit- 
tlest prettiest armed chair that anyone 
had ever set eyes on. Gunsmith, with 
careful strokes of a plane, was deepen- 
ing the groove in a rifle stock for the 
barrel to set in. Phebe gave a nod of 
welcome and turned her eyes back on 
Eph Birdsell. Nobody was saying a 
word, which was mighty pleasant. 


[. WASN’T clear, at first sight, what 
Eph was fixing to do. He had some- 
thing like a small table before him, 
with a stick of wood spinning across 
the top. What made it spin was a cord 
passing around a pulley wheel on the 
table, and running to one of the big 
slow-moving wheels of the machinery 
beyond. He laid a long-handled chisel 
to the spinning stock, and shaves of 
sweet smelling wood curled off as easy 
as if the wood was no harder than 
winter butter. 

Young’un moved up closer to watch 
Eph set her gently aside. “If that cord 
breaks, as it’s liable to,” he cautioned, 
“it licks out to cut worser’n a teamster’s 
whip.” 

Eph’s stick was whittling down finer 
and finer, with rings cut in and ridges 
left on, like the rungs of Phebe’s chair. 
That’s what he was making, another 
chair. You could depend on it. That 
big wheel splashing outside, the big 
oak beam turning and groaning and 
groaning, all to shape up this pindling 
little stick. Kind of pernickety. A man 
ought to do more with his strength in 
farming season, or there’d be hungry 
bellies come fall and freeze-up. 

Thinking of hunger reminded Young 
‘un to ask, “Don’t happen you could 
lend me the loan of a wooden bowl, 
Phebe? Just a small one.” 

Phebe said, “Why yes. We'll go get 
one.” She looked a mite surprised, not 
knowing how Young’un was growed up 
today. 

Then Eph grunted, “Save your steps 
--we got a bowl here, good as,” and 
picked up a chunk of wood that hadn’t 
so much as a hollow to it to show what 
he meant. He pressed the cord side- 
ways off the fast spinning pulley, pulled 
out the spindle he'd been shaping, and 
set the block in its place. He slid back 


the cord on to the pulley, gave the 
block of wood a spin with his hand to 
get it started, and laid the chisel end 
against it so the bark began to fly. 

Mary, who was Gunsmith’s wite, 
came in, caught sight of Young’un, gave 
her a real tender smile, stroked Cat in 
passing, and went on up the three steps 
into the house. Young’un couldn’t help 
but like her, stroking Cat that way. 

The log chunk was shaping up, bark 
off, and spinning the smoother for 
being rounded. Eph lifted the chisel 
and beckoned, “Give Phebe the cat 
and take a holt of this.” 

Putting his hands over Young'un’s, 
Eph showed how to steady the chisel 
against a rest and bring the hollowed 
point lightly against the spinning block. 

“Kind of fun!” she told Eph round 
past her left ear, not daring to take 
her eyes off the bite of wood unreeling 
from the chisel like twine from a ball. 

Eph swung the handle a mite to 
leave a thin bead of wood for orna- 


ment on the smooth surface. “Gun- 
smith learned me, when I was a 
young’un.” 

Gunsmith was bending close over 


the bench, till it seemed his long white 
beard would get Young’un 
drew near to watch. Gunsmith kept 
laying a rifle barrel along its groove in 
the stock, taking it off, shaving down 
the wood just the barest possible and 
trying the barrel again. “Got to have 
it just so, or the best barrel ain’t no 
better than the worst,” he explained. 

Young’un’s fingers itched to help. 
[here couldn't be a nobler craft than 
forging barrels and filing locks and 
whittling down stocks and forming 
them together into muskets and rifles. 
And she, Young’un, would make the 
best pistols and rifles, and maybe can- 
non too, if they weren’t too difficult. 
There’d be a sight of tools to learn to 
handle. But if Gunsmith would take 
her as ‘prentice, just as soon as Dan’ 
had the farm... . 

But no, ‘twouldn’t do. Not if 
aimed to be a woman. Men were for 
smithing and the like, just as sure as 
oxen were for ploughing 


caught. 


she 


CHAPTER Four 


Noontide dinner and Gam 
Reed, the gunsmith was scarce back in 
the shop, tying on his apron, when the 
day took a turn for the better. For Dan’] 
and Viney Post slipped in. 

A month or more since Gunsmith’s 
crafty borrowing of some unneeded salt 
had brought its first reward, and the 
Posts had felt free to borrow neigh- 
borly help in return. Dan’l had brought 
first a hoe, and then a scythe blade 
from which the temper had _ been 


over, 





burned out, and Gunsmith showed the 
boy how, and let him do most of the 
work. 

Young'un, garbed like her brother 
and just as silent, came down with 
Dan’ each time, like she was his ’pren- 
tice. Gunsmith would hear a tap on 
the workshop door and go out to let 
them in. There’d be twilight outside, 
but though it was early summer the 
inside of the shop would be dark. So 
Gunsmith would return to the kitchen 
for a candle and for an ember to re- 
kindle the forge. Then the three would 
work together, heating and hammering 
and quenching, till Young’un’s eyes 
screwed up with sleep as she pumped 
the handle of the bellows, and Gun- 
smith set himself to keep watch on 
Dan’! lest in his weariness he grasp a 
red-hot iron, or mash a finger under the 
hammer. At the first there’d be no 
more than two-three words between 
them, unless Dan’l remembered to cau- 
tion, “No call to be biting your nails, 
Young’un. Pa don’t hold with it.” 


Tuts was the first time they had 
come, the both together, by daylight. 
Chat showed they were between sea- 
sons with the farming, and that their 
toil had eased a mite. The girl was 
siniling and plump as ever, like some 
horses that condition up when others 
fall away on the same work and feed. 
But Dan'l’s face was peaked, and when 
he stripped his shirt, the bones stood 
out sharply beneath the brown skin 
wherever there was no muscle to cover 
them. His broadaxe and handaxe, their 
edges worn so round they were past 
filing or whetting, showed where some 
of his strength had gone. 

While he and Gunsmith set to work 
with forge and hammer to draw out 
new edges, the old man listened to the 
proud tale of their labors. Corn, roots 
and cabbages, and most garden truck 
promised well, but winter feed was the 
problem. Leaves from the woods would 
serve for bedding, but Peter and Paul 
must have hay as well as roots and corn. 

Dan’l and Young’un had cleaned the 
railed-off part of the pasturelan@ used 
for haying, Dan’ cutting the berry 
bushes and seedling trees, Young’un 
dragging them off to burn. 

Peter and Paul, being sociable mind- 
ed, had walked into the hay meadow 
after them, brushing aside the rotted 
fencing like cobwebs. Dan’l and Young- 
‘un had to set-to and split more rail, 
and patch. The more they patched, the 
more there was to patch, Till it seemed 
they'd have twenty-thirty rod of rail 
fence to split and build if they pur- 
posed to take up hay that year. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Aviation 
Celebrates a Birthday 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, on September 8, 1920, a small 
crowd gathered at a New York airport to watch aviation 
history in the making. 

They saw Randolph Page, a World War I pilot, load miost 
of a cargo of 18,000 letters into a converted DeHaviland. 

He stuffed the overflow into a suitcase and strapped it to 
a wing strut. Then, with a nonchalant wave to the crowd, 
Page gave the 400 h.p. Liberty engine “full gun,” thundered 
down the runway for a take-off, and headed west with 400 
pounds of airmail. 

Almost eighty-three hours later, the DeHaviland cut 
wheel marks across the turf of a San Francisco airfield, com- 
pleting the first coast-to-coast air mail service! 

There was one thing wrong with transcontinental air mail 
in 1920 — it had to rely partly on trains! Planes then could 
be flown, only in the daytime. At nightfall, the mai] pouches 
had to be transferred to a crack express 

Seven pilots of the Post Office Department brooded about 
the matter. They volunteered to stage a demonstration flight 


— an all-air, day and night transcontinental trip. 


Bonfires for Landmarks 


Farmers and air-minded communities along the route 
were enlisted to build giant bonfires at night. The mail pilots, 
peering through the dark from the open cock-pit plane, 
flew by day and night, from bonfire to bonfire, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, in 36 hours, 21 minutes —a record. 
Their only night flying device was a crude landing light at- 
tached to the lower wing. This light helped to spot the cow 
pastures which served them as landing fields. 





Five-mile-a-minute Douglas DC-6 flies 56 passengers coast 
to coast in 8% hours. Four-mile-a-minute DC-4 flies 44. 


The demonstration proved its point. Congress appropri- 
ated over a million dollars for continuing air mail service. 
On July 1, 1924, regular day-and-night, coast to coast air 
mail service was inaugurated. 

In 1926, the Post Office Department turned over the air 
mail service to private operators —and the airlines were 
born! Within a year, not only mail but passengers as well, 
could speed across the continent by air. 

A typical airline plane of 1927 was the Boeing 40-A. It 
carried the then astonishing load of 1,600 pounds, including 
the pilot, baggage, mail, and two uneasy passengers. 

The two passengers sat nervously in a box-like cabin, 
shouting to each other above the engine roar. They must 
have felt deserted and helpless. The pilot rode in an open 
cockpit above and behind the passengers. 

In 1929, new tri-motored Fords carrying 14 passengers 
appeared on the airways. Four years later, United Airlines 
introduced the nation’s first twin-engine, all-metal, low wing 
transport — the Boeing 247. 


Now Cheaper to Travel by Air 


The most famous work horse of them all, still plowing the 
skies with its props, is the Douglas DC-3. This 12 ton, twin- 
engine plane, with twice the speed of the old 90 m.p.h. 
DeHaviland, carries two pilots, a stewardess, and twenty 
one passengers, as well as mail and express. 

By 1937, transcontinental air fares dropped from the 
original $400, to $149.95. Air express rates were halved. 
Air mail postage dropped from 24 cents to 6 cents an ounce. 
And now it costs less to travel by plane than to travel by 
Pullman on a train. 

In 1941, their last pre-war year of operations, American 
domestic airlines carried over 4 million passengers, 44 mil- 
lion pounds of air mail, and 22 million pounds of air express 
and freight. Domestic airline routes in 1941 totaled about 
30,000 miles. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of transcontinental air mail 
finds the world once more at peace. Soon gigantic titans of 
the air will be in airline operation — not only from coast to 
coast, but to all the far corners of the earth. 

Happy birthday and happy landings! 


United Air Lines 
This was coast-to-coast air mail transport 25 years ago. 
Mail took about three days, moved by planes and trains. 
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“No place worth seeing will be out of “The peacetime versions of the big twin- 
reach . . . The main routes are being » engine Curtiss Commando, for instance, . 
flown daily—more than 110,000 miles carry 36 to 45 people with all the com- 
of them. Key airfields are fully devel- forts of a drawing room ... soft, roomy 
oped—hundreds more are in the mak- seats—plenty of space—an attractive 
ing. The finest flying equipment ever powder room—complete dining serv- 
designed will serve you. ice. They're tops in luxury travel ... 
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———— here clo you want to go: 
snd If you're like some twenty millions of your fellow Americans you're getting 
a ae set to fly. How soon will this be? Where will you be able to go? What about 


L — ‘ comfort ? And cost? Here’s what an American airman who has flown all over 
the world can tell you: 





“And as for speed ... well, when multi- 
engine transports can cross the country 
in six hours, you get some idea of the 
concentration of power in their Wright 
Cyclone engines—the same dependable 
engines that power the B-29 Super- 
forts and the giant Martin Mars. 





“Vacations in Mexico, in Rio, on the 
Mediterranean, by air, may have 
seemed fantastic until right now. Yet 
27 airlines are already plagning to take 
you to the markets and the playgrounds 
of the world at a cost well within your 
reach...” 
FIRST IN FLIGHT 
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| A TTENTION, all you sports fans! A 

great day’s a-comin’! A rootin’, toot- 
in’ sports boom is on its way. 

This isn’t something we dreamed up 
over a jumbo vanilla malted. The writ- 
| ing is on the wall. Now that the war’s 
| over, people will have more time to 
| play sports— and more time to watch 
‘em. 

That’s what happened after the last 
war. Ask Dad about the “golden ’20s.” 
Ir, that short space of history, sports 
produced the greatest stars of all time. 

There was Jack Dempsey, the heavy- 
weight boxing champ. On four different 
| occasions, he drew over $1,000,000 at 
| the gate! In 1927, his fight with Gene 
| Tunney drew $2,658,660! Tunney, who 
beat him, collected $1,000,000 for his 
‘share! The record has never been 
| matched — in any sport. 
| Babe Ruth was the big shot in the 
baseball world. He slugged the little 
apple as it had never been slugged 
before —or since. His home-run high 
for one season — 60 — and his lifetime 
|homer record —714—still stand. So 
| does his pay-check mark. At his peak, 
| he drew $85,000 a season. 
| Along about this time, a fellow 
| named Bill Tilden was raising a terrific 
racket in the tennis world. He won the 
| national singles title seven times! Before 
turning pro in 1930, he copped 27 
world championship Davis Cup 
matches! 

In the grid world, the national an- 
them was Home on the Grange. It was 
being sung to a rangy redhead with a 
big No. 77 on his jersey — Red Grange, 
of the University of Illinois. 

Nicknamed the “Galloping Ghost,” 
he was tougher to grab than a fistful of 
eels. Once, against Michigan, he han- 
dled the ball just five times — and 
scored five touchdowns! His runs were 
95, 67, 54, 45, and 15 yards. 

The original “world’s fastest human” 
— Charlie Paddock — came along in this 
era, A stubby runt with piano legs, he 
was the first human being to sprint 100 
|yards in 9.4 seconds—a record that 
has been matched but never surpassed. 

Basketball? The greatest star of ’em 
all— Nat Holman — was in his prime, 








| touring the land with the most famous 


team of all time — the Original Celtics. 
Shrewd, lightning fast and shifty as a 
gnat, Nat the gnat played the game as 
if he invented it. 





The Mr. Big in the world of putts 


Alter the Ball 










SPORTS & 


By Herman L. Masin 


and birdies was a pudgy, apple- 
cheeked young fellow named Bobby 
Jones. He broke into the golf world 
with a bang at the age of 8 and retired 
20 years later with a sound like an 
atomic bomb explosion. 

At 28, he performed the impossible — 
winning the British Open, the British 
Amateur, the U. S. Open and the U. S. 
Amateur tournaments all in one year! 

The water whiz of the generation 
was a tall, muscular gent known as 
Johnny Weissmuller — yeah, the same 
guy who beats his chest and makes 
funny noises in the Tarzan movies. He 
broke every speed record in the book. 

What lies ahead? Just a minute while 
we peek into our crystal ball. Within 
the next five years, we predict: 

A four-minute mile . . . a 9.3-second 
100-yard dash . . . a 7-foot high jump. 

A professional football boom with a 
world series just as in baseball. 

A huge invasion by foreign sports 
stars, especially boxers. 

New attendance records in baseball, 
basketball, and football. 


A sensational new basketball star 


who will average 40 points a game. 

At least three million-dollar gates in 
boxing, with Joe Louis participating in 
two of them. 
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"Young Voices” 


HERE is nothing as exhilarating as 
reading the work of young writers 
—when that writing is good. Young 
writers often manage to be free of cer- 
tain inhibitions that cramp older writers. 
They come to their subject with a fresh- 
ness of impression. Because their feel- 


ings are newly awakened, they have a| 
great depth of emotion and thought yet | 


to be explored. Theirs is the first axe- 
swing against the great tough chunk of 
the universe. All this is true of Young 
Voices. They are your contemporaries 
speaking 

Young Voices is a book of 420 pages, 
just published by Harper and Brothers 
for Scholastic Magazines. It sells for 
$3.00, and it is probably the best col- 
lection of the writing of youth in print. 
It has been carefully compiled by the 
editors of Scholastic from the Scholastic 
awards in creative writing during the 
last twenty-five years. 

Most significant is the strong strain 
of realism running through the collec- 
tion. If the writers occasionally assume 


a romantic attitude, it is often as a 


pose paraded gayly or satirically. The | 


quality of the realism in Young Voices 
is seldom with bitterness or 
cynicism. It indicates merely that these 
young people are aware of their limi- 
tations. Theirs is truly clear-headed and 
valiant thinking. 

The range of subject matter is great. 
Many selections convey the unique qual- 
ity of youth itself, the longing for heroic 
and heroic experience, 


tinged 


emotions 


| 


the | 


glorious sense of power. It is note- | 


worthy, too, that the writers have been 


able to see beyond themselves to the | 


broader issues of war, race prejudice, 
and social inequality. 

What gives vitality to all the selec- 
tions is that they seem to have been 
written, not because the writers wanted 
to write a poem or story, but because 
there was something they had to say. 
This is the difference between an ar- 
tistic literature and pure commercialism. 
Grace Sibley, one of the “young voices,” 
says to those who say she is too young 
to write: 
It is the 

sapling 
That draws the tears of too much beauty— 
From the eyes that see. 


wondering, questioning, 


Yes, here are “eyes that see.” They have 
seen, not only “too much beauty,” but 
much pain. And they evidence a re- 
markable ability to understand and 
evaluate. Listen, because these are the 
voices that will tell us how to walk into 
the future in a baffled and troubled 
—J. F. M. 
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HOLDING A FIVE-MAN 
MATCH BY TELEPHONE 
TO SAVE TRAVELING 













THIS POINT. 





IS A GOOD IDEA. / YOU BET! 
_(-~_ WONDER HOW 
Pegra | OUR SCORES 
S| COMPARE AT 








BOB AND BILL TAKE 
THEIR LAST SHOTS. 











IF THEY CAN 
KEEP IT UP 
WE'LL WIN ! 








| LEARNING TO SHOOT—to shoot 
straight—is a lot of fun. And shooting is 
a sport that fellows can enjoy indoors 
or outdoors, all year ’round, and all their 
lives. If you’re interested in forming a 
rifle club in your school, see the Coach. 
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Remington 22’s with Kleanbore* non-corrosive priming. 


PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH — SAVE IT! 
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IT'S UP TO 
BOB AND BILL 
TO BEAT 
THEM NOW. 
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910 BEAUTIFUL 


SHOOTING, 





To learn more about this fascinating 
sport, fill in and mail the coupon for the 
interesting, illustrated, free, official 
“Junior Rifle Handbook.’”’ Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, 
Conn. 


priest eee er egaeses 
Rifle Promotion Section 

Remington Arms Co., Inc. 

Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a copy of 
“Junior Rifle Handbook.”’ 


8. 10-22-45 
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Laughs of 


ECENTLY you laughed at jokes 

about the moron: Now it’s the bob- 
by-soxer and the top-sergeant. Looking 
over the Scholastic jokes of the 1920s 
we find it was the flapper, the college 
freshman, and the “speakeasy” propri- 
etor who made your Dad laugh. Some 
of the old jokes still stand up pretty 
well, and some are only funny because 
they're so out-of-date. Take a look and 
see for yourself. 



















& 
Dent: “D’jever take pharmacology?” 
Bent: “No, I never cared for agri- 
cultural courses.” 


the Years 


Sarah Bellum: “You surely are a good 
dancer.” 

Max Multirox: “Thank you. I’m sorry 
[I can’t return the compliment.” 

Sarah Bellum: “You could if you 
were as big a liar as I am.” 

& 

“Why so depressed, Brown?” 

“The horrible cost of living, old chap: 
constant bills for materials, paint and 
shingling.” 

“For the house?” 

“No, for the daughters.” 

sg 





YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING ¢ 4 


























EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


ceo SHINOLA 


@ No back talk now—you have to admit 
that unshined shoes are mot a pretty sight. 
And the longer you neglect them—the 
less wear you can expect from even pre- 
war leather. Remember—a shine is the 
sign of a healthy shoe. KEEP ’EM SHINING 
WITH SHINOLA. 





FOR EVERY 
TYPE AND 
COLOR SHOE 


SHINOLA 





Frosh: “Where did the expression 
| ‘Step on it, Kid’ originate?” 
Soph: “When Sir Walter Raleigh laid 
‘sean his cloak for Lizzie.” 


| Prof: “Punctuate this sentence: Miss | 
| Jones, the beautiful young lady, walked | 
| down the’street.” 

Stude: “I'd make a dash after Miss| 
Jones.” 

* 

Joey, aged eight, was seeking in-| 
| formation from Jimmy, ten. “What's a| 
flapper?” 

“A flapper,” replied Jimmy learnedly, 
“is a girl who dresses like a Girl Scout 
| when she ain't.” 

* 

Fat Girl: “Won't you join me in a 
cup of tea?” 

Friend: “Well, you get in and I'll see 
if there’s any room left.” 

& 


Mary's Beau (waiting for her to 
come downstairs): “Is Mary your old- 
| est sister?” 

Kid Brother: “Yep.” 
Beau: “And who comes after her?” 
K. B.: “You and two other guys.” 


Cecil Lauman, Evart (Mich.) H.S 
LE TCO ME 
LEG CLANCY 
OR Z'AL 

WALLOP You 


OVER THE 
HEAD WITH 
THIS PICK 




















fey 


Dip: “Did you ever take chloro 


form?” 
Loma: “No, who teaches it?” 


Co-ed: “All handsome men are con- 


ceited.” 


Football star: “Not always, little girl, 


I’m not.” 


Mistress (to maid): “You've dusted 
this room so carelessly that I can write 
my name on any piece of furniture.” 


Maid: “Ain't education wonder 


Ma’am!” 
e 
Coca: “What's that you’ve got 
your button-hole?” 
Cola: “That’s a chrysanthemum.” 
Coca: “Looks like a rose to me.” 


ful, 


in 


Cola: “Nope, it’s a chrysanthemum.” 
Coca: “Whaddya mean? Spell it.” 


Cola: “K-R-I-S . . . by golly, it 


rose!” 






LEARN HOW 
EASY /T 1S TO 





: New Booklet Shows You 
With Over 50 Photographs 


You'll really go for the “How to Fly a 
Piper Cub”’ booklet. It takes you ona 
typical flight lesson . . . from pushing 
the Cub out of the hangar to landing 
it and putting it away. Written and 
directed by a certified flight instructor. 
Includes many other features and full- 
color pictures of Piper Cubs. For book- 
let send 10c in stamps or coin for 
postage-handling. Piper Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Department SC105, Lock 
Ilaven, Pennsylvania. 
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Why Study English? 





v 


By WALTER J. GREENLEAF 








Vocational Editor | 


1? YOU think you’re wasting time studying English grammar and com- 


position? Or oral English? 


If so, better think again before dismissing English as unimportant to 


your plans for the future. 


English subjects are required in high school because success in many 
occupations depends upon good use of the English language. Look at those 
above. Can you name twelve other occupations in which English is essential. 





Radio's Growing Pains 


HIS fall radio celebrates its twenty- 

fifth anniversary. Twenty-five years 
ago, radio was a very awkward baby. 
But that awkward baby stage, when 
things could and did go wrong, was one 
of the most colorful periods of radio 
history. Harriet Horne, in her column in 
the New York World Telegram, recalls 
some of the stories about radio in its 
infancy. Those were the days: 

—when if you got 103 letters and 
postcards concerning a show, you knew 
you had exactly 103 listeners. No one 
would think of tuning in and not let- 
ting you know about it. 

—when a “remote” broadcast an- 
nouncer took with him an amplifier, a 
coil of wire and a battery. Home station 
couldn’t substitute, in an emergency. 

— when Milton Cross, the well-known 
announcer, used to sing over WJZ. The 
station was in a corner of the ladies’ 
room at the Westinghouse plant in Jer- 


a sey. It was not unusual for the audienee 


to hear, above the sound of Milton’s 
voice, the demanding voice of a lady 
who had misplaced her powder puff. 

— when the station break included 
the proud phrase, “This is a non-com- 
mercial station.” Radio, then, was a 
purely scientific venture. 

— when a pianist would play four 
consecutive recitals under four different 
names, and when the announcer might 
be also the engineer, newscaster, and 
guest artist, al] in the space of an hour. 

—when Amos ’n’ Andy made their 
first broadcast, speaking into a long 
megaphone instead of a mike. A lady 
four blocks away called up to tell them 
their program was coming in fine. They 
suspected she was their only listener that 
night. 

Now radio has dozens of specialists, 
gets millions of fan letters, and makes 
millions of dollars, but it must have 
been a greater adventure in “the days 
when-.” 

























OTEM POLES have meanings- 
say. Well, here’s one that’s a snap to 


they 


figure out. It’s called ‘‘The Success of 
Oswald O.”—reading from bottom up. 


Oswald is down in the mouth as well as 
down on the bottom. His hair’s dry and 
won’t stay in place. Yesterday his friends 


called him ‘‘broom-head.”’ 

2 Oswald is now on his way to the top. 
Noticethat he ismaking the famous Wild- 

root Finger Nail (F-N) Test * which tells 

when you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. 


Oswald is really tops now! That spot 

of Wildroot Cream-Oil every morning 
keeps his hair trim all day. Removes loose, 
ugly dandruff and relieves dryness too. 


* You can try the Wildroot Finger Nail 
Test right now. Scratch your head and if you 
find loose dandruff or signs of dry hair and 
scalp, you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Ask 
for it today at your barber or drug counter. 
Or for a 10 day trial supply send 10c to Dept. 
SM-10, Wildroot Co., Inc., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


GET WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL TODAY 











At your barber 
or drug counter 
e . WILDROoT 


NON - ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS 


LANOLIN 


CREAM.-o1, 


FORMUia 








BUY VICTORY BONDS ! 



















Send for this big 
22,000-WORD 
WEBSTER 
DICTIONARY 


Here’s your chance to get — prac- 
tically as a gift — a big, complete, 
up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 defi- 
nitions, and 12 special sections, 
including a digest of military and 
naval facts. Just mail 15c and two 


YOUNG ‘UN 


(Continued from page 24) 


“Eldest can’t help none, being a 
woman,” Dan’l pointed out. “With her 
cooking, and hoeing the garden, and 
svapmaking, and suchlike.” 

“Women!” said Young’un, in a voice 


as solemn deep as she could compass. 


“Women can’t swing an axe nor handle 
oxen. Don’t know as I aim to be a 
woman after all.” 

“Not aim to be a woman? Pa wouldn’t 
hold with such talk,” her brother re- 


| proved her. “When our hands gits to be 


six months ahead of our teeth, we'll 
see can we spare a swap to git ye 
learned how.” As he explained to Gun- 


| smith, there must be a good and a bad 


way to being a woman, same as to 
using an axe. And it wouldn't serve to 
start off wrong, and have to learn all 
over. 

Gunsmith, silently burying a chuckle 
iui his beard, nodded agreement, drove 
a wedge into the new axe handle to 
secure the head, rasped the wood off 


get you learned how women ought. I 
reckon that’s right, ain’t it, Mist’ Reed?” 
He appealed for confirmation. 

“Pernickety!” Young’un insisted. 

The boy and his sister were almost 
ready to go, and there was something 
Gunsmith still wanted to find out. 

“I was half minded to ask once more 
did you need corn or seed in swap for 
more salt. But it’s too late in the season 
now, and seems you had enough. . . .” 
He let it trail off, half-questioning. 

It seemed that Dan’l had borrowed 
seed from Sim Higgins, because Dan'’s 
Pa had borrowed from Sim the year 
before, and maybe before that. When 
Sim had drawn the seed up to the Post 
place, he had brought out a paper, a 
quill and an inkhorn, and asked Dan’ 
te’ set his mark. Dan’ could do more 
than draw his mark; proudly he set his 
name to the paper, Daniel Post. He had 
to pretend to read the writing above it, 
as he could only spell out print. Dan’ 
had liked the paper, as it made the 
deal appear businesslike, and not a 
favor begged from a neighbor. And 
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Mary shook her head emphatically. 
“No, Gam! You'd start with words, and 
end by dipping his head in his own pig 
trough, like as not. And the Posts no 
better off.” 

Still troubled, Gunsmith turned to 
his work. If Simpkin Higgins ever got 
tc walking barefoot over the golden 
floor of Zion, the angels would need to 
keep a close watch on him. And pare 
his toenails to the quick. They would so. 

(To be continued) 


| time, and a better fit to the peg. And 
SENIORS: ‘°*"..7°" ci* | some day he’d have a puncheon floor 
re ane ot complete line of | to peg, Eldest having seen Mis’ Reed’s 
coe ey Ens Sommission, Low. | and set her heart on having one like. 
oe ak. Lr Twas the first Gunsmith had heard 
___. | of Eldest coming to see Mary. 
2\ “Puncheon floor!” Young’un held the 
: whetstone out at arm’s length, and spat 
unerringly upon it. “Puncheon floors is 
pernickety!” 

“They ain't so pernickety!” Dan’ 
protested. “Nossir, Young’un, they ain't. 
And when you've a call to spit on the 
whetstone, just kind of dribble till we 
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For Your Class or Club 









Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 
Pins, 3& up. Write today for free catalog 

Dept. P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


SENIORS: Sell classmates and friends 
* the largest and best GRAD- 
UATION NAME CARD line in the country. 

commissions paid... most modern 
re Write for free catalog. RALPH’S CARD 
IALTIES, Box 213A, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Reprinted from Young’un, by permis- 
sion of The Macmillan Co. and the author. 7 
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From Val 





to Van’ 


By Jean F. Merrill 





Van — the frank, boyish approach. 


N THE 1920s there was a young 

screen idol who affected femgle audi- 
ences in much the same way that Frank 
Sinatra does today. His name was Ru- 
dolph Valentino. He was slender and 
dark —a Latin type. His roles were 
always those of the very suave, very 
sophisticated lover. A typical Valentino 
sequence would the gentleman 
taking a long drag on his cigarette and 
then staring critically at a girl, his eyes 
slightly. Immediately, the 
lady would fall madly in love with the 
mysterious stranger. 

What odd streak of fate, then, can 
account for the current worship of stars 
like Van Johnson and Robert Walker! 
Mr. Valentino must be turning uneasily 
in his grave. Because the charm that 
makes box-office records at the moment 
is extreme youthfulness. Your star has a 
boyish face. He is wide-eyed and im- 
pressionable. Gone are the classic fea- 
tures. Gone is the man-of-the-world air. 
He is often described as “cute.” He 


show 


narrowed 


doesn’t know all the answers, and the 





ie aii 


Ingrid “Bergman — natural manner. 





Val —the sophisticated Latin lover. 


audience seems to love him all the more 
for it. 

Another example of the contemporary 
preference for naturalness in appearance 
and manner of acting is seen in Ingrid 
Bergman. Compare her picture with that 
of Lillian Gish who moved the early 
screen audiences to tears. The heroine 
of the “20s was usually the frail and 
fluffy type of female. Always she was 
sweet, and usually defenseless against 
the world. Miss Gish would have been 
distressed at the modern glamour girls 
with their independent air. In 1945, the 
heroine is expected to wisecrack along 
with the heroes. There is a healthy give 
and take in dialogue. This new type of 
heroine is not too hard to understand 
when we consider that the role of 


women off the screen has changed 


iti 


Lillian Gish — frail, defenseless. 


considerably since our mothers were 
young. 

We can laugh at the taste of our 
parents. Yet, it may not be long before 
an entirely new species of personalities 
crowd the Van Johnsons off the screen. 
The era of Rudolph Valentino may be 
only film history now. But oddly enough, 
that “narrowed-eye” glance that spelled 
his charm is almost identical with “the 
look” on which one Lauren Bacall re- 
cently rode to fame. 

















When our war work is done and we start 
again to make baits, the “old dependables” 
are first on the list! We'll supply your 
dealer as quickly as possible, but they 
won't be “hurried”; they'll be South Bend 
quality through and through. 


BASS -ORENO 
World's Greatest 
Fish-Getter! 

It will be back soon, 
along with other mem- 
bers of the Bass-Oreno 
family—the Babe-Oreno, 
Midg-Oreno, Trout- 
Oreno and Fly-Oreno, 






DIVE-ORENO 
Goes Down and Gets "Em! 
This wonder bait will be 
back before long. It’s 
terrific—wherever a deep 
diving bait is needed! 





PIKE-ORENO 
An “Old Dependable"! 
Year in, year out — the 
Pike-Oreno is hard to 
beat. Back soon in solid 
and jointed models and 
dependable patterns. 


SURF-ORENO 
Standard Top-water 
Equipment ! 
No tackle box complete 
without this standard 
surface bait—as good to- 
day as yesterday! 






FISH-OBITE 
The Bait That's Right! 
Small, active, life-like, 
casts like a bullet, and 
catches fish! Indestruct- 
ible plastic. 


TEAS -ORENO 
Teases and Takes "Em! 
A surface bait with a 
teasing, tantalizing ac- 
tion mighty hard to re- 
sist. You can make it 
plunk, crawl or dive. 


TRIX-ORENO 
The Marvel Fly Rod Lure! 
Here's the ‘‘trickiest”’ fly 
rod lure ever designed — 
and it’s a honey for trout, 
bass and panfish. 


Get This Book — FREE! 


This beautifully printed 48-page 
book shows all 36 prize winners 
in our 1944 Fishing Photo Contest 
and full-color pages of your fa- 
vorite ‘‘Quality Tackle.”’ Send 
for it! It’s Free! 

SOUTH BEND BAIT Co. 

877 High Street 
South Bend 23, Indiane 


BUY AND KEEP MORE WAR BONDS 


SOUTH BEND 













“1 Vote: Yes!” 











No hero ot the American 
country 


Revolution served his 
with more loyal devotion and 
self-sacrifice than Caeser Rod- 
ney, of Delaware. 


This stalwart arose from what 
attending physicians believed to 
be his death bed and rode 80 
miles through a raging storm to 
reach Philadelphia in time to 
sign the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


He staggered into the Hall 
of Congress just as Delaware’s 
name was called. 


“| vote yes!” he cried, as he 
slumped into his seat, exhausted. 


Self-sacrifice is a trait char- 
acteristic of good Americans. 





She PrupentiAL 


fNSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
OME OFFICE 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


1. 25 YEARS OF AMERICAN LIFE 


Underline the correct word or phrase. 


1. Woodrow Wilson was succeeded 
in the presidency by: (a) Coolidge; 
(b) Harding; (c) Hoover. 

2. Al Capone was a: (a) movie ac- 
tor; (b) prizefighter; (c) racketeer. 

3. Lindbergh made aviation history 
| when he flew, in 1927, from New York 
to: (a) Belfast; (b) Croydon; (c) Paris. 

4, The stock market crash of 1929 
occurred during the administration of: 
| (a) Coolidge; (b) Roosevelt; (c) 

Hoover. 

5. The Norris Dam was built in the 
valley of the: (a) Mississippi; (b) Ten- 
nessee; (c) Colorado. 

6. In 1939, World’s Fairs were held 
|in New York and: (a) San Francisco; 
(b) Chicago; (c) Philadelphia. 

7. When Roosevelt ran for a third 
term, his opponent was: (a) Landon; 
(b) Willkie; (c) Dewey. 

8. The WPA was an agency designed 
to: (a) keep down the cost of living; 
4b) give work to unemployed; (c) 
build dams for electric power plants. 

9. Teapot Dome (a) an oil- 
field; (b) a national park;-(c) a vol- 
cano. 

10. 1940 was the year of U. S.’ first: 
(a) peacetime draft; (b) all-New York 
World Series; (c) transcontinental air- 
line 


was: 


ll. AFTER THE BALL 


Can you name the sport in which 
each. of the following made his mark? 
. Jack Dempsey 
. Babe Ruth — 
Bill Tilden 
Red Grange 
. Charlie Paddock ————___ 
Nat Holman —__ 

Bobby Jones = 
. Johnny Weissmuller 

















ona uh WOW 


ill. AVIATION BIRTHDAY 

Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. This year is the 25th anniversary 
of the first: (a) trans-Atlantic solo 
flight; (b) transcontinental air mai® 
(c) parachute jump. 

2. The pilot who accomplished this 
flew a: (a) De Haviland; (b) Ryan; 
(c) Lockheed. 

3. Commercial flying in 1920 was 
hampered because: (a) planes couldn’t 
fly at night: (b) licenses were hard to 
get; (c) one company monopolized all 
the business. 
| 4. The first coast-to-coast air mail 





| was run by: (a) the Post Office Dept.; 








QUIZ YOURSELF 








(b) private operators; (c) Canadian 
airlines. 

5. The nation’s first twin-engine, all- 
metal, low wing transport was the: (a) 
Douglas DC-3; (b) Curtiss C-46; (c) 
Boeing 247. 


IV. WHO AM I? 


How many of these can you recognize 
before reading the last clue? 

1. a. I won the nickname “Blood- 
and-Guts” for my courage in tank 
battles. 

b. I led the U. S. 3rd Army in its 
record dash across Germany. 

c. Relieved of my old command, I 
now head a “paper” army in Bad Nau- 
heim. 

2. a. I was born in Prussia and 
studied engineering in Berlin. 

b. In 1841 I made the first wire rope 
in America. 


c. My greatest work, Brooklyn 
Bridge, is still in use. 


3. a. Son of a Swedish immigrant, I 
got my first political job as New Mexi- 
co’s state treasurer. 

b. Elected to the U. S. Senate, I 
headed a committee to investigate meat 
shortages. 

c. Farms, forests and markets are all 
the direct concern of the government 
department which I now head. 


READING SIGNPOSTS 

Ask your teacher for reading material 
on the history and scientific progress 
of the last 25 years. If you've saved 
your old copies of the magazine, why 
not celebrate our birthday by looking 
them over. Can you answer the quiz 
questions without first rereading the 
articles? 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


assets (ds éts), whatever property one 
has available for the payment of debts. 

emigrant (émi grant), one who leaves a 
country. 

immigrant (im i grant), one who enters 
a country. (Compare with spelling above. ) 

maneuver (ma noo ver), movement of 
army troops designed to outwit the enemy. 

octane (6k tan), a colorless liquid found 
in petroleum. 

penicillin (pén i sil ja),‘a type of fungus 
growth. 

plywood (pli wood), material made up 
of thin layers of wood glued together, usu- 
ally with the grains at right angles to each 
other to give additional strength. 

virus (vi ras), the poison of a poisonous 
animal or of a disease. 

Hoegner (hig ner). 

Molotov (mé li tof). 

Roebling (réb ling). 
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E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 






































N THE City of Bagdad lived Hakeem, the 
Wise One, and many people went to him for 
counsel, which he gave freely to all, asking noth- 
ing in return. 

There came to him a young man, who had 
spent much but got little, and said: “Tell me, Wise 
One, what shall I do to receive the most for that 
which I spend?” 

Hakeem answered: “A thing that is bought or 
sold has no value unless it contains that which 
cannot be bought or sold. Look for the Priceless 
Ingredient.” 

“But, what is this Priceless Ingredient?” asked 
the young man. 

Spoke then the Wise One: “My son, the Price- 
less Ingredient of every product in the market- 
place is the Honor and Integrity of him who 
makes it. Consider his name before you buy.” 


TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858 
Copyright 1922, 1945, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 
October 29, 1945 


How Are We Doing in Japan? Problems and policies 
of the Allied occupation. 

Surplus Property: How should the Government dispose 
of war commodities and industrial plants? 

Map Study of Indo-China. 

Inside Washington: Attorney General Clark and the 
Department of Justice, by Creighton J. Hill. 

Turning Points in World History: “This Was the 
Noblest Roman — ” by Jean Lee Latham and Samuel 
Nisenson. 

Builders of America: John Ericsson (picture biog- 
raphy). 

“Young’un,” a serial story by Herbert Best, Part III. 

Science: The “Continental Shelf” and its resources. 








Le. 








For Further Reference: 

World Wars and Revolutions: The Course of Europe Since 
1900, by Walter Phelps Hall, D. Appleton-Century, 1943. 

The World Since 1914, by Walter Langsam, Macmillan, 
1943 (5th edition), $4.00. 

U. S. Foreign Policy: Shield of the Republic, by Walter 
Lippmann, Little, Brown, 1943, $1.50. 

One World, by Wendell L:; Willkie, Simon and Schuster, 
1943, $2.00. 

The Face of the War: 1931-1942, by Samuel H. Cuft, 
Julian Messner, 1942, $3.00. 


THE RUNNER OF ATHENS 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1.*Why are modern long-distance races called “mara- 
thons?” . 

2. Against which nation were the Athenians fighting in 
490 B.C.? 


For Discussion: 

The destruction of Athens would have meant the loss 
to future generations of priceless artistic and literary treas- 
ures. Name some of the famous men and works of ancient 
Greece. What would you say was Athens’ greatest contribu- 
tion to modern civilization? When the Athenian city-state 
finally declined, how was her culture preserved and handed 
down? 

For Further Reference: 

The Story of Civilization: The Life of Greece, by Will 

Durant, Simon and Schuster, 1939, $5.00. 


AGRICULTURE’S NO. 1 MAN 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Mention some of the more important activities of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

2. Through what Government agency does Administrator 
Anderson exercise his priorities and allocation powers? 
Activity: 

Write to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for a general catalog 
ot Department of Agriculture publications. Discuss with 
your class the various activities of the department indicated 
by the subject matter of pamphlets listed. Have any students 
found Government publications useful in writing research 
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papers, or in doing odd jobs around the house? Keep the 
catalog on permanent and easily accessible file in the school 
library. 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA 
Activity: 

Call for a volunteer from among students majoring in 
science to read up about suspension bridges in a_ good 
encyclopedia and make a brief and not too technical report 
to the class. The basic principles can best be explained with 
the aid ot blackboard sketches. Students who are camera 
fans may be interested in taking field trips around your local- 
ity, taking shots of the various types of bridges. Mounted on 
stiff cardboard, these would make an interesting classroom 
exhibit. 

For Further Reference: 

Builders of the Bridge: the Story of John Roebling and 

His Son, by David Steinman, Harcourt, Brace, 1945, $3.50. 


Bridges and Their Builders, by David Steinman and Sara 
Watson, Putnam, 1942, $3.75. 


FOLLOWING THE FILMS © 


Write to the Circulation Director, Museum of Modern Art 
Film Library, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y., for 
their price list of rental films for schools. The Museum’s col- 
lection covers the entire history of movie making, from the 
earliest one-ree] silents to modern “super-colossals.” 


THE AGE OF SCIENCE 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Describe some of the synthetic substitutes developed 
by the Germans in their fight against the Allied blockade. 
What peacetime benefits may we derive from them? 

2. What is the name of the special tube used in tele- 
vision broadcasting? 

3. Name some of the new vaccines which have been 
developed in the fight against disease. 

4. What new method of anesthesia has been discovered? 


— 


5. What is an “eye bank?” 
For Discussion: 

Describe some of the recent inventions and discoveries 
which will make future trains, automobiles and homes safer 
and more comfortable. 

For Further Reference: 

Men of Science in America, by Bernard Jaffe, Simon and 
Schuster, 1944, $3.75. 

Science Remakes Our World, by James Stokely, Ives 
Washburn, 1942, $3.50. ’ 

Science Year Book of 1945, edited by John D. Ratclifl, 
Doubleday, Doran, 1945, $2.50. 


AVIATION CELEBRATES A BIRTHDAY 


For Further Reference: 


Aviation Dictionary for Boys and Girls, edited by L. E. 
Neville, McGraw Hill, 1944, $2.00. 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
I. 1-b, 2-c, 3-c, 4-c, 5-b, 6-a, 7-b, 8-b, 9-a, 10-a. 
II 1-boxing, 2-baseball, 3-tennis, 4-football, 5-track, 6-basket- 
ball, 7-golf, 8-swimming 
III. 1-b, 2-a, 3-a, 4-a, 5-c. 
IV. 1-Patton, 2-Roebling, 3-Anderson. 
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SCHOLASTIC’S 


five-foot shelf 


An Impressionistic Review of Volumes | through 47 


By AGNES N. BASS 


Editor's Note: We asked one of our con- 
tributors, Mrs. Agnes Bass, to examine the 
growing pile of Scholastic’s bound volumes 
since 1920, and to write something of her 
impressions. Here is one reader’s sympa- 
thetic account of what Scholastic has stood 
tor through the years. 


ERY early in the lite ot Scholastu 

this statement of its editorial ob 
yectives was pubnsned: “To heip young 
people understanu today’s worla, appre 
ciate its culture, and be aware of its 
problems; to illuminate todays events 
with the light of history; tu aid young 
people in solving the personal problems 
which beset them in this complex lite, 
and to render encouragement to then 
creative activities.” 

This was our editorial policy then 
and this it is today. The problem was 
and remains how to convert these ob 
jectives into actions and attitudes that 
carry over into the daily lives of ou 
readers. 

Through the years Scholastic has de- 
veloped techniques of wide range and 
variety. To encourage the creative im 
pulse of young people we published a 
student short story as early as the sec- 
ond issue. The column, “Tyro-Glyphics, 
was given over to student efforts in 
“wisdom, irony, humor and what not, 
and original cartoons.” The book re- 
views, “Running the Gauntlet of Stu- 
dent Opinion,” story, essay and «wt 
contests, and the all-student written 
numbers brought talent to the fore 


- First Aid to Youth 


Since 1926 the Scholastic Awards 
have encouraged hundreds of young 
people to discover their creative selves; 
and our Graduates’ Numbers, as well 
as their place in the life of today 
demonstrate that real ability has been 
given a start in these contests. The 
weekly Round Table page also offers 
all boys and girls the opportunity of 
having original work criticized . and 
srinted 





Our first aid to the personal prob- 
lems of young people came by way of 
vocational advice and job analyses. We 
adopted the position that young people 
should be aware of mental as well as 
physical health problems. Editorials 
stressing responsibility, independence, 
the meaning of success, the dangers of 
propaganda, the necessity for inde- 
pendent thinking, built up a picture of 
he well-functioning high school stu- 
dent as a person of courage, idealism, 
ind good sense. 

In recent years Gay Head’s enor- 
mously popular Boy dates Girl series 
has fused ideals with actual practice in 
social conduct. And Dr. George Law- 
ton’s You and Your Life has presented 
the real and serious problems of ad- 
olescence with soundness. frankness. 
ind encouragement. 

Literature and Art — Scholastic has 
always presented them to its audience 
not as “cultural subjects” but as facets 
of life, closely related to the govern- 
ment, economics, and science of their 
day. Believing that our times are best 
illuminated by our contemporary 
writers, we have published poetry and 
prose of almost every significant Ameri- 
can and English writer of the twen- 
tieth century, often of young writers 
just beginning to be known We have 
never stooped to the mediocre. We 
have tried in every field of art to help 
the student discover what is good and 
why 

Our attitude toward movie and radio 
programs has been critical in the pro 
fessional sense of the word. Our own 
contribution to student life of original 
radio plays has been outstanding. We 
are tar from static in our point of view: 
to us jazz and slang are. within rea- 
sonable limits, vital forces in musical 
ind linguistic development 

To understand today’s world. thor- 
ough news coverage was a first consider- 
ation, followed by special articles that 
Jorify and interpret the hackground of 


the news, and flashbacks that light up 
the present. Maps and graphs have been 
devised continually to help the visual- 
minded. Our splendid series of articles 
and pictorial features— among them 
The Constitution, Builders of American 
Democracy, Behind the Headlines, 
Danger Spots on the Map, Todav’s 
Events in the Light of History — give 
march ahd continuity to the story. 


The Right to Disagree 


Fully as important to the student as 
both the current and the historical as- 
pects of the news are, we believe, its 
deeper implications for today and to- 
morrow. What are we to think of this 
turn of events at home or abroad; 
where will it lead; are we for it or 
against itP Here we encounter contro- 
versy — Scholastic welcomes it and gives 
the floor to all sides. Our feeling is that 
“the more angles from which you see a 
subject, the more likely vou are to ap- 
proach the truth.” We have urged our 
readers to “find the forces and_atti- 
tudes that are shaping our national and 
international life. Be skeptical of the 
too easy opinion, the propaganda of 
special interests, the pressure of super- 
stition and prejudice. Have the courage 
to follow the gleam of truth and hnu- 
manity wherever it may lead.” 

Our debates have been one way of 
leading students to penetrate to the 
core of controversial issucs; our sym- 
posia another. As an example of the 
wide range in method we have em- 
ployed in the treatment of one theme, 
we might cite our work on intercultural 
relations, for which we are well known. 
Twenty years ago we published each 
week a picture of an immigrant to our 
land and an account of the contribution 
of his people to our culture. Many edi- 
torials and articles, plays and _ stories 
followed. Then came our special num- 
bers, Propaganda and Superstition and 
Americans All. Food for thought here 
tor every kind of student. 


Special Numbers 


A distinguished contribution has been 
made through our special numbers. 
Many of them dealt with the domestic 
scene, such as Consumers, Cooperatives, 
Crime, Elections, Housing, Labor, and 
Women. Issues in which the central 
theme was » whole nation — from 
Canada, India, Russia, Ireland, China. 
Pan-America, on to the United Nations 
today — are compendia of knowledge 
useful for a long time as source books 
on all sides of a question. 

After looking at all sides, everyone 
is entitled to a conviction. Our editorials, 
particularly in the years 1932 to 1942, 
have driven home time after time the 
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deep convictions that have always been 
implicit in our pages. Our stand for 





P freedom and civil liberties was made 
crystal clear in such editorials as 1 Wear 





a Shirt and The Fire That Didn’t Burn. 
Our editorial in the special number on 
Fascism, November 18, 1933, entitled 
The Menace of Fascism, was one of 
the first published stands taken against 
it in this country, and was widely and 
favorably quoted. 

“Many American observers,” we 
wrote, “who have been there since last 
March are impressed by the unity, con- 
fidence, and renewed hope among the 
German people. They believe that the 
excesses alleged against the Hitler gov- 
ernment are exaggerated. . . . It is none 
of our business, say some, what Ger- 
many does inside her own borders. . . . 
We believe these people are wrong and 
we don’t mind saying why. It is the 
suppression by brute force of everv 
vestige of freedom to hold and express 
opinions contrary to those of the olli- 
garchy in power . We oppose the 
mutilation of free speech and, free press 





just as heartily in demucratic America 
or in Soviet Russia as in Fascist Ger- 
many.” 


Fascism and the War 


In May, 1940, in an editorial, “The 
Onrushing Shadow,” we note: “Before 
a peace founded on individual free- 
dom is possible, a major surgical oper- 
ation must be carried out by doctors 
who know their trade. The cancer of 
Nazism must be cut out or withered 
away and the minds of the German 
people released from the insanity that 
has seized them.” 

That was followed in September, 
1941, by: “a lasting peace is impossible 
unless the forces of organized hatred 
and aggression are overthrown;” and in 
November, 1941. by: “Whether Ameri- 
can troops ever fire a shot on foreign 
soil, we are committed as a nation to 
see the thing through, to help with all 
our economic strength the people who 
are doing the actual fighting against 
aggression around the world.” 

After Pearl Harbor we “had a job to 
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do” — to interpret to high school youth 
the part they must play in the great 
struggle. It has been our job too in the 
hardest days of the war — and now of 
the peace — never to lose sight of the 
better world that must emerge from 
the horror, never to cease to work to- 
ward peace for all time. 

Twelve years ago Scholastic printed 
this message to high school students: 
“You want to know what is the best 
kind of government, the best economic 
system, the best type of school. You 
want to know how to stop war and 
racial intolerance. You want to know 
how to find a job that will give you 
happiness and security. You want to 
know how to use your bodies and minds 
for genuine satisfaction and the wel- 
fare of your families. You want to know 
how the pursuit of beauty and truth 
can glorify the commonplace surface 
of reality. And if you — students and 
teachers — will help us, you shall know 
these things and the truth will make 
you free.” 

That is still our job — and we like it. 





The Teaching Film Survey 


A. group consisting of publishers of 
textbooks and a publisher of classroom 
magazines is undertaking a survey of 
educational motion pictures and other 
visual aids to education. The purpose of 
the survey is to evaluate the effective- 
ness of visual] aids now available and to 
explore more fully the possibilities of 
correlation between film and textbook. 

The publishers financing and super- 
vising the survey are Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, Harper & Brothers, Henry 
Holt & Company, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, The Macmillan .Company, 
Scholastic Magazines, and Scott, Fores- 
man & Company. Informally they have 
labeled the project The Teaching Films 
Survey. The work is already in progress 
under the direction of Carroll Belknap. 
who has long been engaged in making 
studies of marketing problems for 
manufacturers and trade associations. 

A formal statement issued in the name 
of the group says: “It is recognized that 
training and indoctrinating films pro- 
duced by the Army and Navy, as well as 
by other Government agencies and in- 
dustrial corporations, have accelerated 
the use of films and film strips as educa- 
tive agencies. Believing that this trend 
willl continue, and that its development 
is definitely related to the accumulated 
experience and editorial competence of 
the textbook publishers, the survey 
group hopes to discover ways and 
means of participation which may in 
due course be both professionally grat- 


» fying and financially sound.” 
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Messages of Congratulation 
(Concluded from page 3-T ) 


educational significance of creative self- 
expression but it never gave up that early 
faith. The long roster of distinguished lit- 
erary and graphic artists who found their 
first recognition in the pages of Scholastic 
is its own fitting and deserved reward. 


HENRY H. HILL 


President, George Peabody College tor 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


My congratulations to Scholastic upon 
the completion of the first quarter century. 
As superintendent of the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools during the past three years I 
learned to know and appreciate better the 
fine job Scholastic is doing. The encourage- 
ment of fine arts in the high school through 
the exhibits and generous recognition is 
tops. 


HAPPER B. STORER 


Teacher of English, South Hills High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
( Longest continuous subscriber on our 


records ) 


Greetings and sincere congratulations on 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of my delightful and long cherished 
friend — Scholastic. I have used Scholastic 
all of these twenty-five years. The stability 
of a teacher ‘is largely determined by the 
constancy of profitable and reliable influ- 
ences. As a teacher I give Scholastic high 
rank among such influences. The pattern of 


classroom procedure tends to become pro- 


saic. The weekly visit of Scholastic has for 


me persistently broken up that tendency. 

Scholastic as an institution and members 
of the staff as individuals have held relent- 
lessly to the noble purpose of assisting 
American schools to mold properly the 
minds of American youth. In doing so, 
Scholastic has merited the encouragement 
and the support of teachers and pupils 
throughout the nation. 


HARRY HANSEN 
Book Reviewer, New York World-Telegram 


For years I have been enthusiastic about 
Scholastic’s way of opening the eyes and 
the minds of youth to the world we live in. 
It is helping to shape a well-informed, re- 
sponsible generation of Americans. 








Success in Music! 





Personalized Instruction 
for Professionals, Advanced Students and 
Beginners by Eminent Music Teachers. 
Check courses which interest you and mail 
coupon for catalog and illustrated lessons. 
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YOUNG 
VOICE 


TWENTY YEARS 
OF HIGH SCHOOL CREATIVE WRITING 


For a quarter of a century SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
have encouraged the development of writing skill 
among the young people of the country by means of 
the Annual Scholastic Awards. In this program scores 
of thousands of teen-age boys and girls from mountain 
and plain, from city, village, and farm, have submitted 
the fruits of their creative efforts. From that vast out- 
pouring YOUNG VOICES has been compiled. 


HARPER & BROS., 


49 East 33rd St.. New York 16, N. Y. 


Here is a rare and priceless glimpse into the minds and hearts 
cf American youth! Teachers, particularly, will find it of 
inestimable value in providing practical and inspirational 
encouragement to the creative literary efforts of their pupils 


YOUNG VOICES is a handsome volume of over 400 pages 
with foreword by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Published by 
Harper & Bros. List price, $3.00. 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE SOON. RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW! 


YOUNG VOICES may be ordered by mail from 
either of the following, remittance with order. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. ¥ 








20 Years 
Of Scholastic Winne 


Young Voices* is a book teachers ands 
students will be reading this fall. Ing 
it are stories, poems, essays which haves 
won awards during the twenty yearg 
since Maurice Robinson, publisher off 
Scholastic, instituted the Scholastic? 
Literary Awards. Illustrations for thet 
book won awards in the field of graphic 
arts. 

The editors of Young Voices trace 
the varied patterns of the years in any 
interesting introduction to the book 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher points up the 
real worth of this collection of student 
writing in an understanding foreword. ¥ 

Introducing you to this book is like} 
introducing you tc an old friend. You 
helped to “born” it and bring it upj 

All te.chers hear young voices—noisy} 
in the school halls, high-pitched on the 
playing field, gay and chatty in the 
lunchroom, earnest in debate, now andi 
then dreamy and contemplative. 
harried moments you close your eargl 
and try to “shush” their voices. But if 
they stopped, you would have no way 
of knowing what goes on in the lives 
of boys and girls whom you are helpin 
to discover the world and themselve 

Young Voices invites you to put yo 
ea: to the ground and hear what bo 
and girls all over the country havé 
thought and felt and expressed durin 
the difficult years between two wa 
and into the second one. Like a nations 


| wide radio hook-up, it permits you té@ 


listen in on the experiences of young 
people from every part of the nations 

And frankly, just between you an 
us, this book is intended for your pupil 
as much as for you. As they read the 
wil: rub mental and emotional elbo 
with their contemporaries, young pee 
ple just ahead or abreast of them 
They'll find they share attitudes and 
problems and experiences with othe 
teen agers of many environments. 

People not directly concerned wit 
the business of education will lea 
from Young Voices new appreciation 
and understanding of the younger ge 
e ation, and fresh admiration for thé 
skill and wisdom of the teachers guid 
ing them. 

For our part, on our twenty-fifth am 
niversary, we are proud to hand back 
to pupil: and to you this record @ 
their accomplishment in literary maf 
ters. 


*Young Voices. Edited by Kenneth 3 
Gould and Joan Coyne. Harper 
Brothers. 1945. 420 pages. $3.00. 
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